COVER PHOTO 


Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune pho- 
tographer Reginald McGovern won 
first prize in the first Fire Foto of 
the Year Contest sponsored by the 
National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Associaion. Prize-winning 
shot was taken at the exact instant 
of a California plant explosion. 
(Story on page 11.) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 
e America’s obligations in international 
ublic relations are discussed by Hans 
Simons, president of the New School for 
Social Research, who has been identified 
with international relations since the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference and subsequent 
League of Nations development. 
e Is PR a man’s field? If so, how does a 
woman get a job? These are some of the 
questions posed and probed by some PR 
women who give JOURNAL readers some of 
their own case histories as evidence that 
proficiency in the field no longer has a male 
exclusive angle, if it ever did. 
@ Glen Perry writes about a check list for 
analyzing proposed PR projects. It’s a mat- 
ter-of-fact, businesslike look-see at all the 
angles of an idea, before it is allowed to de- 
velop as part of a program. 
@ Journalism may have produced most of 
PR’s present-day practitioners, but we 
should not overemphasize its position, in 
the opinion of William H. Baldwin. He sees 
opportunities in newer media, and urges 
that we train our new people to be adept 
in the social and political science areas, and 
students of business economics and values. 
@ Some new uses for an old PR friend—the 
telephone—come in for discussion this 
month. Radio engineers tell their story 
through the medium of industry-wide pub- 
licity. And if you want to know how to run 
a photo contest, readers will be interested 
in a case history of a successful one. 
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““Ordeal By Planning’”’ 


ey MONTHS AGO a friend was good enough 
to send us a copy of John Jewkes book on 
the planned state, Ordeal By Planning. Written in 
1947 by the Stanley Jevons Professor of political 
economy at the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, a man thoroughly conversant with the 
planned economy as it works in Britain, Jewkes’ 
book was published here by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1948, and brought out in a second edition 
in 1949, 

Our copy, for one reason or another, went un- 
read until a few days ago. We hasten now to 
make amends to the friend who sent it, to those 
readers of the JourNaL who may not have heard 
of Ordeal By Planning or who may have been 
deterred from reading it by the oddly unenticing 
title, and to our plain duty as a firm believer in 
free enterprise. 

To our way of thinking, Ordeal By Planning is 
one of the most important books to appear so far 
on the great and growing crisis of our time. In 
243 short pages John Jewkes lays bare the tawdry 
framework of the great socialistic structure so 
wordily brought into being in England by the 
industrious Webbs, by Sir Staftord Cripps, the 
Messrs. Morrison, Beveridge, Schumpeter, Attlee 
and others, and the intellectual but misguided 
Fabians. More importantly, he shows, through 
careful analysis and example, how the planned 
state not only does not work well, but as a matter 
of fact cannot work well. 


The planned state, which was to produce pros- 
perity for all, must always end by making every- 
body poorer. The planned state, which was to end 
depressions, merely substitutes for them the state 
crisis, a far more dangerous, cataclysmic and de- 
structive method of correcting economic malad- 
justments. 


Jewkes shows how the workings of the planned 
state are inevitably in opposition to individual 
freedom and must end by destroying it; how the 
planned society is tainted with a built-in moral 
sickness, which like a cancer spreads through the 
body politic and ends by debauching everyone; 
how the planned state, to realize its ends fully, 
must encourage and even force world conflict, 
pitting country against country in the interests of 
state “bargaining.” 


What is going on in England today takes on 
new meaning after you have read this book. The 


growing roots of socialism in this country can also 
be better discerned. We too are in danger. In fact, 


we are already in the grasp of the beast. Only a 
real struggle, aided by enlightenment, will get us 
free again. 

Jewkes quotes this prophetic passage from the 
London Times of August 11, 1846: 

“The greatest tyranny has the smallest begin- 
nings. From precedents overlooked, from remon- 
strances despised, from grievances treated with 
ridicule, from powerless men oppressed with im- 
punity, and overbearing men tolerated with com- 
placence, springs the tyrannical usage which 
generations of wise and good men may hereafter 
perceive and lament and resist in vain.” 

Washington papers of 1951—papers of America 
—please copy. 


PR’s ‘“‘Greatest Obstacle’’ 


ONEST AND FREQUENT SELF-EXAMINATION is 

mighty good for the soul; a very necessary 
part of every professional man’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
toward the best expression of his talent and abil- 
ities. This goes also for a whole profession, espe- 
cially for so young a one as our own. 

We accordingly recommend for your thoughtful 
reading the PR Question of the Month in this issue 
of the JourNaL on “What is the greatest obstacle 
in the path to greater acceptance of public rela- 
tions by business and industry?” What public rela- 
tions leaders themselves have to say about the 
problems of our profession may surprise you; may 
possibly shock you. Will also, we hope, stimulate 
you, too, to honest self-analysis and appraisal. 

For the future progress or even survival of pub- 
lic relations as a profession is not guaranteed; it is 
not automatic. It depends on the quality and per- 
formance of today’s public relations people, reach- 
ing ever higher levels of professional attainment. 
It also depends on the elimination from our ranks 
of any who, in the words of one panel member 
“have attached themselves to public relations 
without performing the duties, without accepting 
responsibilities,” or any, as another respondent 
put it, who “are glib talkers but poor producers, 
and who have made business and industry feel 
that public relations is a synonym for unrealistic 
doubletalk.” 

Obviously this description does not apply to 
the majority of public relations people. The pro- 
fession would never have made the undeniably 
great progress it has recorded to date if most prac- 
titioners had not delivered, heaped up and run- 
ning over. But if now come locusts to the vineyard, 
let us not mistake them for fellow laborers. 
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Does America understand its international 
PR responsibilities ? 


“The world is not only America-conscious, it is also America-curious. 
This puts a great responsibility on practically every American because 
international public relations is everybody's business.” 


By Hans Simons 


President, New School for Social Research 


ouR EDITOR will have to accept re- 
Y sponsibility for a change in a well- 
established pattern. In this article a lay- 
man undertakes to talk to the experts 
while normally it is the other way 
around, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of submitting to you some ama- 
teur thoughts, and of inviting your 
craftsman criticism. 

An expert, of course, would first of 
all define his terms. International public 
relations is in a sense what in a more 
conservative language is called “open 
diplomacy.” International negotiations 
which are watched by and _ reported 
through the media of mass communica- 
tions are quite different from the earlier 
secret conduct of foreign policy. They 
become at least partly international 
propaganda. International public rela- 
tions are an aspect of our contacts with 
the rest of the world—from the Ambas. 
sador to the average tourist, from the 
syndicated columnist to the modest 
commuter who meets a foreign visitor 
on the train. We can’t leave them to the 
Voice of America, nor to any other gov- 
ernmental agency, They are everybody’s 
concern, 

I would not diaw the line of public 
relations both so loosely and so broadly 
were it not for one fact which greatly 
affects our responsibilities. It is that the 
whole world today is thoroughly Ameri- 
ca-conscious. You do not have to go far 
back into history in order to appreciate 
that this is a new phenomenon and one 
to which we are not yet accustomed. 
Within my own lifetime America has 
become a center for the world, 

Coupled with this new awareness is 
another change which has occurred 
under our very eyes. It is the revolution 
of dissatisfaction which has swept the 
whole colonial and semi-colonial world. 
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People who used to accept their status 
in life as fated begin to regard it as 
man-made and therefore changeable. 
What little knowledge they acquired of 
other people’s ways of life suffices to 
give them a basis of comparison and 
thereby new ambitions, This revolution 
of dissatisfaction is by no means identi- 
cal with Communism though Com- 
munists are particularly well equipped 
to exploit it. It encourages the individual 
to question his own social status and 
the international position of the country 
with which he learns to identify him- 
self. It makes people envious of others 
who seem to be better off. For this rea- 
son the new awareness is often expressed 
in hostility. But it is mixed with a reluc- 
tant admiration, a naive acceptance of 
foreign material standards as an ulti- 
mate measure of success. 


International position changed 


The shift from a stationary to an ad- 
vancing world has profoundly changed 
the international position of the United 
States. This is the more serious because 
as a result of the war the Soviet Union 
succeeded in making itself the spokes- 
man of dissatisfaction. Thanks to its 


totalitarian technique it imposes the 
slogans of emancipation on our age. 
We have to meet them, and we want 
to meet them with the methods of 
democracy. The more important Russia 
grows for the future of the world the 
more secretive she becomes. America, 
on the other hand, is open to the scrutiny 
of the world. We are so devoted to pub- 
licity that the curiosity around us acts 
as a stimulus rather than a restraint. 
During the war large signs reminded 
chatterboxes that “the enemy listens in.” 
Today one must warn America that “the 
world listens in’—both friend and foe. 

Nevertheless, we go right on adver- 
tising our disagreements, out of all pro- 
portion to their real significance. As you 
read our papers and listen to our speech- 
making you would think that we can’t 
agree on anything. Here is a country 
that sends part of its military strength 
abroad —a momentous measure sup- 
ported by the overwhelming majority of 
the people and their spokesmen. Here is 
a country that provides economic and 
military aid to others far beyond any 
clear-cut and obvious self-interest. Yet 
this almost fantastic fact is obscured by 
the controversy about who should get 
how much, 


Opportunities used well 


Undoubtedly this country has used 
its opportunities more creatively, more 
peacefully, and in a relation to others 
more fairly than was done by the major 
colonial powers of Europe. Today, how- 
ever, Europe is caught in difficulties 
which are only partly due to earlier mis- 
takes. Largely they are the result of 
contemporary circumstances for which 
the majority of Europeans do not feel 
responsible. They become confused and 
often resentful if our help is accom- 
panied by virtuous exhortations. Even 
though we are quite honest about them, 
they have a false ring in the ears of 
those who would like to be equally 
well off. 


Ralph Crane 


Dr. Hans Simons, President of the New School for 
Social Research, is a well-known authority on inter- 
national relations. He first served at the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles and worked for years in close 
contact with the League of Nations. In 1935 he came 
to America as a refugee from Nazi Germany. He 
taught international relations at the New School, and 
in 1943 he was appointed Dean of the School of 
Politics. In 1947 he returned to Germany for a two- 
year assignment with the U. S. Office of Military 
Government where he helped work out the Bonn Con- 
stitution. Dr. Simons returned to the New School in 
1949 and was elected President in June 1950. 
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It does not take much adroitness or 
much imagination to use weaknesses of 
our own international public relations 
for public relations purposes against us. 
For every positive item which the Voice 
of America works into its program 
American voices provide many items 
which a critical or inimical world can 
turn against us. Congress is reluctant to 
pay for governmental propaganda. Yet 
a good deal of the anti-American propa- 
ganda is in a very real sense made at our 
expense in that we provide the material 
and often pay the price. Our advocacy 
of German rearmament is a case in 
point. It was an about-face too ill pre- 
pared to be understood by the peoples 
of Europe. Faulty coordination is the 
source of many mishaps. Lack of in- 
formation is another. A more serious 
one is the notion that it is proper to gain 
domestic advantages at the expense of 
international public relations. The worst 
is to misuse international complications 
for the enhancement of a limited pur- 
pose at home. 


World concept 


Since most people’ know about 
America, a major effort of international 
public relations should be to find out, 
first, what we look like in different parts 
of the world, and then, through a 
process of graduate substitution, to re- 
place the original concept with a better 
one. 

With all these undeniable disadvan- 
tages, we have one great advantage. 
There is an almost unlimited market for 
America. Our goods are in demand, if 
only people could pay for them, Our 
news is sought, if only people could get 
it. In a way, this is a public relations 
man’s dream. The world is not only 
America-conscious, it is also America- 
curious. 

This, in turn, puts a great responsi- 
bility on practically every American be- 
cause international public relations is 
everybody's business. We are all par- 
ticipants in the enterprise “America.” 

Rightly or wrongly, American busi- 
nessmen have often been blamed for 
not respecting the peculiar tastes and 
habits of its foreign customers, It is 
said that from the wrappings to the 
terms of payment they proceed accord- 
ing to their own usage. And yet friendly 
concessions to local custom may make 
goods acceptable even before they can 
prove their quality. When we try to 
market concepts rather than gadgets it 
is even more important to present them 
in terms understandable to those for 
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whom they are intended. If we tell the 
world of today that it should accept 
capitalism as we conceive it — and we 
may often misinterpret it ourselves—it 
sounds to those who think they have 
something better than capitalism like an 
invitation to turn the clock backwards. 


Social responsibility 


Actually however the American way 
of life is a unique modification of capital- 
ism. In recent decades a deep sense of 
social responsibility has been added to 
the freedom of enterprise. Trade union- 
ism has found methods which make the 
worker participate far more significantly 
in national affairs than co-determination 
can provide in the individual enterprise. 
The contribution of wealth to the cul- 
tural and social developments of this 
country is something which neither 
Europe nor Latin-America know. All 
these are points which we do not stress 
and which therefore the world very 
often overlooks. 

Public relations experts know what 
naive propagandists often forget: noth- 
ing that is not good can be made to 
appear good just by writing, talking, or 
wrapping it up. Fortunately, we do not 
have to remake the United States in 
order to give it a good name. Its past, if 
only presented, could appeal to people 
whose turn has now come and who are 
developing from dependence to free- 
dom, from poverty to productive capac- 
ity, and from disunity to union. As for 
the present, the world is less interested 


in learning what our material success 
means to us than in seeing what we can 
do with it for others, 

Despite the important basic agree. 
ments which I have mentioned before, 
the great debate is not, as it ought to 
be, on inflation as the one affliction 
which can make us useless to our 
friends, weak in the face of our enemies. 
and even dangerous to ourselves. It js 
rather an artificial confusion between 
international responsibilities and do- 
mestic interests. We Americans who 
are used to the excesses of campaigns 
and to the exaggerations of political 
oratory do not notice this. But our 
world-wide audience which is free to 
listen to these voices of America is apt 
to become confused. 


Counter measures 

Many people are aware of these po- 
tentially dangerous divisions. Several 
attempts are under way to counteract 
them by calling on outstanding citizens 
who one hopes will somehow close the 
gap between irreconcilable opinions. 
The new Advisory Committee on Na- 
tional Mobilization, the Internal Security 
Committee, the Commission on Ethics 
which Senator Fulbright proposes, are 
all similar attempts to find new human 
chains and to build with them suspen- 
sion bridges between opposite points of 
view. It is too early to say whether this 
human engineering device will work. It 
is certainly worth trying. 

A group of outstanding Americans 


SUGGESTION 
Box 


“Employee relations are improving. This week 
there were only six suggestions that | take cyanide” 


Public Relations Journal 
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who do not run for office, who do not 
have to justify a political past, who are 
unencumbered when it comes to guilt 
by association, and who know the world 
-such a group might well set up a pro- 
gram of international public relations 
on a non-governmental level and gain 
support for it by its own moral author- 
itv. For this very reason it should not be 
an official board. Neither administration 
nor Congress should have a hand in its 
selection. It should be’ well provided 
with all technical facilities. It should be 
well paid. It should not have to depend 
on free publicity, though it would get 
plenty of it if its work deserves it. Here 
is something the Ford Foundation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation might seri- 
ously consider. It is a project without a 
blueprint. Everything depends on the 
members of the group, on the freedom 
with which they can work, and on the 
creative impact of their combined im- 
agination. The New School for Social 
Research would be happy to offer its 
help and hospitality to such a group. 


Does world want more than goods? 


These people would have to find out 
whether the world wants more than our 
goods—and if so, why. They would in- 
vestigate whether one can stress abroad 
those aspects of American life which we 
seldom talk about: the true idealism 
which runs through American foreign 
policy, and the quiet generosity which 
characterizes so much of American so- 
ciety, Can one muffle — not muzzle — 
abroad those strident voices which we 
regard as essential if we want to appeal 
to the domestic market? Certainly if 
anything can be done it is not possible 
without some planning and some re- 
straint. However, if it can be achieved 
through agreement and become volun- 
tary instead of legislated it may work. 

As One surveys the American scene 
with a sense of our international public 
relations responsibilities certain areas 
come to mind where such a group could 
usefully make its inquiries. The first is 
international public relations as private 
enterprise. What we say officially is im- 
mediately scrutinized, criticized, at- 
tacked or cleverly distorted. Private 
attempts, however, to represent America 
abroad are far less likely to arouse such 
antagonism. Nevertheless, they can 
teach at least as far. 

The Voice of America should become 
to a greater extent the voice of the 
American people, of their ambitions, 
their hopes and their likes. It is still too 
much of an outlet for those who, accord- 
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ing to our domestic code, claim to speak 
for the United States. It is a great pity 
that so few people here can listen to 
its broadcasts, If private citizens could 
be persuaded, and if necessary be paid 
to make it their concern to monitor the 
Voice of America broadcasts to differ- 
ent countries, to analyze them, and to 
criticize them constructively, they would 
greatly help to improve a difficult pro- 
gram. The Voice of America would re- 
main an official agency, but the limita- 
tions which officialdom imposes could 
be lessened. 


America tick. Using the inquiries of 
our Senate and our District Attorneys, 
the world may now be wondering 
whether our motives are ethical or 
crooked, 

If through such concerted efforts we 
can develop a consistent international 
public relations program—or rather the 
viewpoints and values from which it 
can grow—it is likely to have a marked 
influence on our foreign policy. First, I 
am sure that such an approach will help 
us to formulate the main theses of our 
foreign policy so that they make the 


hear Joe Stalin’s “Farewell Address.” 


speeches. 


FAMOUS SPEAKERS 


Of all the speeches ever made, which two would you like to have heard in 
person? When Dr. Irving J. Lee, Northwestern University professor of public 
speaking, asked 318 persons this question 88 per cent named either Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount or Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. One man wanted to 


Seventy-six per cent of those queried said they would go out of their way to 
hear one or more of the following: Winston Churchill, Albert Einstein, 
General Eisenhower, Eleanor Roosevelt and Walter Winchell. The most 
interesting speakers they had heard were actors and actresses, clergymen and 
college professors, in that order. Described as “least interesting” were well- 
known writers, all scientists and most business men. Professor Lee learned 
that the more books people read, the more speeches they hear; the more time 
they give to hobbies and recreational activities, the less time they give to 


Senator Fulbright’s Commission on 
Ethics could maintain close contact with 
such an International Public Relations 
Board, For one of the things which the 
latter would have to find out is how to 
convince the world that we practice 
what we preach. Since time immemorial 
this has been not a technical but a moral 
problem. For us today it is also a 
problem of self-respect and of respect 
for the principles which we profess. 
What recently transpired about politics 
through the inquiries of the Kefauver 
Committee, and through the investiga- 
tions in New York City, revealed cor- 
ruption on all levels of government 
which was bad enough in itself. It surely 
undid months of efforts to create good 
will for America. Far worse, however, 
was the attitude of mild and tolerant 
amusement with which far too many 
people reacted to these disclosures. Few 
wanted to admit that they were sur- 
prised. Fewer wanted to permit them- 
selves to be outraged. And yet public 
opinion abroad is conducting a con- 
tinuous inquiry into what makes 


strongest possible appeal to other peo- 
ple. Second, a program so conceived 
will be less subject to the vacillations 
of domestic policy and less exposed to 
group pressures. This is assuming, of 
course, that an American foreign policy 
which is popular abroad is also the one 
most acceptable to the American people. 


To inquire into this last assumption 
goes far beyond my topic. The question 
which I asked as a layman I shall leave 
to you the experts to answer. Tentatively, 
I would say that America is fully aware 
of its responsibilities to its own future, 
to its friends, to freedom in the world, 
and to peace. Most of us, however, fail 
to carry this awareness into our official 
and personal attitudes. To be sure, it is 
uncomfortable to be a public figure. 
Publicity does impose certain standards. 
Our world position makes international 
relations for all practical purposes inter- 
national public relations. America is the 
most conspicuous country in the world. 
This is a new condition of national life 
and we are not yet used to it. e e 
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WOMEN IN PUBLIC 


Dorcas Campbell 


buchrach 


Melva Chesrown 


RELATIONS 


Based on their own experiences, some of today's leading PR women 


give advice to beginners on opportunities for women in public relations. 


There are few wemen public relations 
veterans; but not may of the male 95 
per cent are veterans either. The pro- 
fession itself is young. By its own code 
it has placed a premium on patience, in- 
genuity, understanding — qualities that 
the best fiction has attributed to long- 
suffering heroines. 

The long-suffering apprenticeship is 
not limited to women in public relations, 
though. Just ask some of the noted plug- 
gers like Anne O'Hare McCormick, edi- 
torial writer; Sylvia Porter, financial 
columnist; Anna Rosenberg, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in Washington; 
Dorothy Shaver, president of Lord & 
Taylor. 


Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL 

reader has been defined as man— 
95 per cent. That leaves 5 per cent of 
the field wide open for women. Maybe 
because they're outnumbered, out-in- 
comed, out-real-estated and out-insur- 
anced, the feminine 5 per cent has now 
been challenged by the college girls to 
tell them about career opportunities in 
the field. 

How does a girl get and hold a job 
in public relations? Is it hard to crash 
this man’s field? Are women doing ex- 
ecutive public relations jobs? How did 
they get there? Was it worth it? What 
areas of business are most receptive to 
women for public relations jobs? What 
training is needed? And, oh yes, how 
many women in public relations wear 
mink? 

Without attempting a scientific poll, 
members of the Committee on Women 
in Public Relations, an informal study 
group founded in 1946 by Denny Gris- 

: wold, editor and publisher of Public 
. Relations News, and meeting monthly 
4 in New York City, were asked for honest 
answers to these questions. 


There was no more complete agree- 
ment than you'd find among the male 
95 per cent, but the Committee ad- 
ile mitted there are more opportunities for 
as women in public relations than there 
are trained women to fill them. It’s a 
little like all the singers who aspire to 
the Metropolitan Opera, who, if asked 
this minute to fill a role, would admit 
they were far from ready. 


Gertrude Bailey, Chairman, Committee 
on Women in Public Relations. 


é 


Industry is going to lure more women 
into jobs, says the Committee. Not just 
into fashion, cosmetics, home furnish- 
ings, food, retailing—fields that, in the 
college girl’s language, are “easiest to 
crash,” but increasingly into hospitals, 
colleges, hotels, public service and wel- 
fare organizations, trade associations, 
heavy industry, government and inter- 
national affairs. All will be seeking men 
and women who have hurdled the timid 
stage of public relations and are quali- 
fied to sit down and project policy with 
management, 

When you go out for your first public 
relations job, the Committee says, in- 
genuity gets the acid test. Its advice to 
the college girls: Don’t jump in. Slide in. 
Take it in easy stages, and you'll find 
the tools and techniques get polished 
along the way. Here’s how Committee 
members did it: 


Caroline Hood, a former school 
teacher and now public relations direc- 
tor of Rockefeller Center, literally started 
in the basement selling souvenirs to 
tourists. When she sensed that garden 
tours of Rockefeller Center’s landscaped 
rooftops would interest the public, she 
suggested it and worked out the tour. 
This led to speaking engagements about 
the Center at colleges and clubs across 
the country; to special tenant services, 
Christmas and Easter community proj- 
ects; and when her boss left, to her own 
appointment as public relations director. 


Gertrude Bailey, New York public re- 
lations representative for Monsanto 
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Vogue Studios 


Helen Cornelius 


Chemical Company, after University of 
Michigan journalism, worked on a chain 
of weeklies, the Detroit Free Press, 
moved to the New York World-Tele- 
gram, then to a public relations job with 
the William Esty Advertising Agency, 
and finally to her present job, She be- 
lieves that, after college, editorial experi- 
ence on a metropolitan daily is the best 
training for a job in public relations. 
And that many of the techniques taken 
for granted in so-called women’s fields, 
such as fashion and retailing, are more 
appreciated when translated into terms 
of heavy industry. 


Trade associations are tough to keep 
on the beam, the boys agree. If you are 
more conscious of carpet these days— 
and sales figures show that you are— 
much of the credit is due Melva Ches- 
rown, vice president of the Fred Eldean 
Organization. As account director for 
the Carpet Institute’s comprehensive 
public relations program, Melva devel- 
oped the annual spring Carpet Fashion 
Opening in which more than 5,000 re- 
tailers throughout the country now par- 
ticipate. Her background: out of school 
into secretarial jobs, unglamorous door- 
to-door selling in the grass roots areas, 
public relations departments of the Tax 
Foundation and General Motors, before 
helping Mr. Eldean launch his own firm 
more than seven years ago. 


That old wives’ tale that women will 
get along working for men but not for 
women is exploded by Pauline Mandigo, 
who directs the public relations of the 
country’s largest organized groups of 
women, including the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. She says: “Most 
of my new contracts have come because 
some woman suggested to some man 
that I could do the job. Let’s stop think- 
ing about women as a separate problem 
and think about them as people.” 


A kaleidoscopic career in newspapers, 
radio, magazines and publicity, brought 
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Linda Donalson Drew 


Marion Stevens Eberly 


Julie Medlock her own counseling office, 
then pioneering work in international 
public relations, Experience as Counsel 
to the UN’s 59-nation specialized 
agency, the ILO, spurred her to set up 
a Foundation, Public Interest, Inc., to 
study and work in the communications 
field for better understanding of na- 
tional and international affairs. Leaders 
in science, education, media organiza- 
tions, foundations, government — and 
even Nobel Prize winners, consult her, 
now. 


Sallie Bright is executive director of 
the National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, Inc., a non-profit 
membership corporation of some 2,000 
public, private, national and local or- 
ganizations. To her we directed the col- 
lege girl’s question: “What's it worth?” 
“Plenty,” she said. “It’s a glorious feel- 
ing to know this work may result in the 
enlargement of a hospital, public sup- 
port for a new law for the protection of 
the mentally ill, or a blow to the black 
market in babies, Today, when security 


Gabor Eder 


Caroline Hood, N. Y. Chapter represent- 
ative, PRSA Board of Directors. 


Denny Griswold 


Jean Raeburn Paul Parker 


Hulda Kloenne 


and happiness of the people of a country 
may determine the road that country 
takes, those of us trying to improve the 
lot of the citizen are pretty sure we are 
doing something important.” 


Dorcas Campbell, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the East River Savings Bank, 
crashed a man’s field and climbed up. 
After college liberal arts training and 
social service jobs, she started her finan- 
cial education in the bank’s new ac- 
counts department, Now she’s director 
of public relations, coordinating adver- 
tising and publicity, and handling cus- 
tomer relations. In addition, she’s a 
popular teacher, author and lecturer 
here and abroad. 

Here is a clue for the public relations 
beginner: Get your general education. 
Get your foot in the door. Then bone up 
on graduate courses to help you get 
ahead in the field you just crashed. 


Money—and women—challenge the 
life insurance business, too. We find 
Marion Stevens Eberly directing the 
Women’s Division of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Here she interprets life 
insurance in relation to family econom- 
ics and translates to the life insurance 
business the interests and views of 
women. Fresh out of Barnard, she served 
as social secretary for a Newport dow- 
ager, clerked in a war relief agency, then 
managed its National Headquarters. 
She married and raised three children, 
worked in the public relations depart- 
ment of a New York metropolitan news- 
paper, did community activities in sev- 
eral foreign countries and sections of the 
U.S.A. Writing articles, speaking, study- 
ing family economics, and now two 
grandchildren, keep her in touch with 
young families and with the importance 
of money “as a family matter.” 


Nadine Miller, director of press and 
public relations for C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
took her undergraduate degree at the 
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Pauline Mandigo 


University of Kansas and University of 
Wisconsin. She has also done graduate 
work in Journalism, Radio, Education 
and Psychology at the Universities of 
Kansas, Colorado and California. Now 
she directs the Hooperatings press serv- 
ice to radio and television editors of the 
nation; works with radio, market re- 
search and business schools of 78 uni- 
versities and colleges, lectures at many 
of these, sets up client conferences and 
edits Hooperatings Hi-Lights, a client 
service bulletin. “Public relations,” she 
says, “must be very much a part of com- 
munity relations, and that means actual 
participation, not just lip service or your 
name on a membership list.” 


Another vital personality — and a 
grandmother, too — is Mrs. Dorothy 
Lewis, coordinator of American Broad- 
casting for United Nations Radio. Her 
telephone is a link with 48 states, and 
she has traveled over 250,000 miles on 
her jobs during the last ten years. As 
Coordinator of Listener Activity for the 
NAB, she brought radio listener and 
broadcaster into closer working  rela- 
tionship; founded the Association of 
Women Broadcasters which now num- 
bers 2,000 women on 500 stations in 350 
cities. Her best public relations princi- 
ple, she says, is this: “Honest business 
dealings between peoples of the world 
is one way to develop world friendship.” 


Personnel training and group work 
were springboards into public relations 
for Mrs. Charlotte Browne-Mayers, in 
charge of Education work for Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), and noted 
for her discussion group techniques 
which bring businessmen together with 
representatives of the clergy, labor, 
education, to break down barriers to un- 
derstanding. Her B.A. degree came from 
Boston University, Then followed work 
at Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy and the Modern School of Applied 
Arts, YWCA program director, business 


Elizabeth McStea 


'rving Kaufman 


Julie Medlock 


school promotion, styling for a depart- 
ment store college shop. “A wide variety 
of experience can be utilized in public 
relations,” she points out. 


Youth activities naturally attract 
women, and Elizabeth McStea, public 
relations director for Camp Fire Girls, is 
young enough to pass on some specific 
ideas about training for such a job to the 
college girl. “Hold a part time job while 
in college, take a different job in a dif- 
ferent field each summer. Learn what 
makes people tick, learn to sell, wait on 
table in a summer hotel to polish up on 
self-discipline, courtesy, courage. Take 
graduate courses at night after you are 
on a job.” 


Mrs. Sydney Boyd, public relations 
director for The Gunnery, a college pre- 
paratory school for boys, is first to re- 
mind the college girl: “Remember to be 
a woman, while doing a man’s job 
in a man’s world. Remember, heavy 
hangs the head that wears a crown, Be 
sure you want the crown and be sure 


UNations 
Dorothy Lewis, Coordinator of U. S. Sta- 
tion Relations, United Nations. 
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you are able to wear it with grace, un- 
derstanding, kindness and _ humility, 
Always have two jobs—one paid, and 
one unpaid that helps someone or some 
organization in your community.” Mrs. 
Boyd's jobs have ranged from commv- 
nity relations at Sperry Gyroscope war 
plant to public relations director for 
New York’s Memorial Hospital Center 
For Cancer. 


Counsel Helen Cornelius studied for 
opera and concert, became a newspaper 
reporter, magazine editor, advertising, 
promotion and publicity writer, chiefly 
in fashions, home furnishings and the 
arts, She bases her commercial public 
relations work on this premise: “If you 
have something good to ‘sell,’ sell it with 
honest conviction based on how much 
good it will do the other fellow. This 
either arouses his interest, changes his 
misconception of it, or awakens him to 
new possibilities in an old friend—from 
that point he just naturally wants to get 
better acquainted with it.” 


Linda Donalson Drew of Visual En- 
terprises, Inc., works with the tools of 
public relations—company and industry 
histories, printed booklets and_ other 
visual presentations. She started out 
doing welfare work in Georgia, became 
Executive Sec’y. of New York’s Town 
Hall Club, then director of the National 
Advisory Council of Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., an organization sponsored 
by nationally known corporations and 
individuals for the purpose of teaching 
teen-agers American business principles 
through active participation in small 
companies of their own. 


Hulda Kloenne, educational director 
of the Public Health Committee of the 
Paper Cup and Container Institute, 
came from social work to publicity by 
way of writing in the social work field 
Her specific area is service to educators, 
and it is in this field—the interpretation 

(Continued on page 16) 
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press the newest electronic develop- 
. ments displayed at the exhibit, runs 
daily press conferences and does the 
, Radio engineers speak Up ia and one things necessary to 
achieve its twin aims of more publicity 
for the Institute, and greater attendance 
at the convention. 
Competing publicity men in the industry Its straight publicity work falls nat- 
combine efforts to help Institute of Radio Engineers — aio oo 
technical press and (2) the non-tech- 
nical press. Relations with the technical 
sress are naturally excellent, for these 
| By Harry E. Fry aa editors are easily able to under- 
stand and evaluate the many technical 
papers presented. 
Abstracts of the papers are presented 
‘lity. See. to the technical editors at a pre-view 
ia conference. By agreeing among them- 
i: selves which papers they will use in 
Mrs, INCE THE WAR, the Institute of Radio The spirit of helpful cooperation ex- pene 
nmu- Engineers, a non-profit professional isting in the Publicity Committee goes 
> War organization, has experienced a gratify- all the way to the top, for the five cor- f I = d shag f tl “eee 
r for ing three-way growth—(1) in member- porate officers and directors of the Insti- 
ing I 
enter ship, (2) in national importance and __ tute are also competitors in business, but Special techniques used 
(3) in attendance at its annual tech- give voluntarily of their time to manag- Getting and holding the interest of 
d for nical Convention. Much of this is due to ing the Institute’s affairs. non-technical editors called for the 
paper sturdy growth factors within the Insti- 7 ; : adoption of special techniques which 
ising, tute. World War II, with its heavy em- Publicity Committee active have proven increasingly successful year 
hiefly phasis on electronic developments also The Publicity Committee working after year. , ' 
d the greatly accelerated growth. under the direction of the Convention E. K. Gannett. Technical Editor of 
yublic The Institute was started in 1912 and Committee, offers suggestions as to prin-_ Praceedings of the Institute of Radio 
f you soon began issuing its own technical cipal banquet and luncheon speakers, Engineers, serves as the Chairman of the 
t with publication, Proceedings of the Institute conducts the press party, briefs for the (Continued on page 12) 
much of Radio Engineers. Convention time 
- This 1951 found the Institute meeting for its 
es his 40th year with a world-wide member- 
im to ship of 29,000 and sponsoring a trade 
—from show covering three floors at the Grand 
to get Central Palace, New York, with civilian 
and military equipment valued at over 
11 En- $7,000,000. 
ha Annual stimulation of convention at- 
Piaf tendance and interest has been rendered 
aie since 1947 by a volunteer task force of 
. a working publigity men within the radio- 
electronic industry. 
Ta These men represent such leading 
stional manufacturers as Federal Telephone 
Dios. and Radio Corporation, General Electric 
me Company, National Union Radio Cor- 
myer poration, North American Philips Com- 
aching pany, Inc., Philco Corporation, Radio 
nciples Corporation of America, Sylvania Elec- 
coil tric Products, Inc., Western Electric 
Company, Western Union Telegraph 
Company and Westinghouse Electric 
irector Corporation. Technical publications in- 
of the clude Broadcasting Magazine, Electron- * 14-foot scale model of the new Empire State multiple TV antenna was unveiled 
stitute, ics, Tele-Tech and TV Engineering. One the 1951 Annual Convention of the Institute of Radio Engineers. Among those 
sity by advertising agency, Cecil an d Presbrey, Present were (left to right): Comdr. M. W. Loewi, Director of the Du Mont TV Net- 
k field. is represented along wits the Mew Yook work; Frieda Hennock, FCC Commissioner; Lt. Gen. Hugh Drum, President, Empire 
cators, the State Building, Inc.; Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, RCA; 
etation Notions Stephens, Business Manager, Daily News; E. M. Webster, FCC Commissioner; 
he National Electrical Manufac Kay Burke, ‘‘Miss Empire State’’; E. J. Noble, Chairman of the Board, American 
turers Association. Broadcasting Co. 
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By Glen Perry 


Assistant Director of Public Relations 
E. |. du Pont de N s & Company 


A PROJECT to which we in the Public 
Relations Department of du Pont 
attached considerable importance was 
blocked one day by the objection raised 
by another department. The objection 
was completely unexpected—rather like 
stepping on the tines of a rake, and hav- 
ing the handle crack you between the 
eyes. It was unexpected because we had 
studied the situation rather thoroughly, 
and had found no logical cause for ob- 
jection. 


Yet there it was, and a little exploration 
quickly revealed the reason. Through 
inadvertence, the objecting department 
had not been consulted in the prelimi- 
nary stage. Actually, it had no quarrel 
either with what was planned or the 
way in which it was proposed to im- 
plement it. The purpose of the objec- 
tion was to remind us that they should 
have been consulted, a point of which 
we were well aware. 


The fact was that the job of checking 
with that particular department on this 
particular project had fallen between 
two chairs. An explanation to that effect 
resulted in the withdrawal of the ob- 
jection, some amicable kidding back 
and forth, and things went along as 
planned. No harm was done, and as it 
turned out, something was accomplished, 
for the incident made us sufficiently con- 
scious of the importance of not over- 
looking details so that we decided to 
do something about it. 

As we looked at this problem, we 
found that our thinking on the subject 
was spreading out. Why, we asked our- 
selves, wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
develop a method of analyzing a project 
so that we'd not only tie up the loose 
ends that had on occasion proved an- 
noying, but also determine whether the 
project was worth tackling, whether we 
knew what we wanted it to accomplish, 


Plugging up the holes 


du Pont Company develops check list for measuring 


and analyzing proposed projects 


and whether we had a reasonable chance 
of reaching the objective if things 
worked right? 

It seemed to us that there were cer- 
tain questions to be raised that were 
pretty standardized. Why not get them 
down on paper, so that we could meas- 
ure a project, find out what objections 
might be raised, and in general con- 
vince ourselves that we had something 
worth while before trying to convince 
others? 

Our experience had been that with- 
out some sort of a check list even a point 
of some importance could be overlooked 
and left uncovered. Since there are 


enough “built-in” difficulties in setting 
up and carrying through a project, with. 
out having to handle those for which 
there is no excuse, we decided to de. 
velop a formula, 

We called it the Public Relations 
Project Analysis Formula. One section 
of it we lifted bodily from the late Gen. 
eral Hugh Johnson. The remainder we 
developed ourselves. When it was fin- 
ished, it consisted of three sections, add- 
ing up to twelve questions. It has been 
our experience that if the answers to 
those questions result in a pretty strong 
balance on the plus side, we can go 
ahead with a good degree of confidence, 


As the reader will see, there isn’t any 
magic in the questions of which the 
formula is composed. They are not in 
the least esoteric. There isn’t one that 
public relations people don’t ask them- 
selves every day. The advantage of the 
formula to us is that it gets all those 
preliminary routine questions down on 
paper in one place so we won't slip up 
on them, Thus, like any formula, it’s a 
short-cut, a trouble-saver and time-saver, 


Since the Formula should speak for 
itself, I present it without further com- 
ment except to say that it seems to work, 
and that should anyone else care to 
make it the take-off point for an analysis 
formula aimed at the same objective, 
we should be flattered and pleased, @ ¢ 


Public Relations Project Analysis Formula 


Section A 


1. What is the objective this project is de- 
signed to gain or approach? 
A. Is the objective sound and desir- 
able? 


2. If the project succeeds, will it reach or 
approach the objective? 


A. Are there collateral advantages? 


3. Is the project feasible? 
A. Is it reasonable to expect it to suc- 
ceed? 
B. Can it be done with existing per- 
sonnel? 
C. Does it involve cooperation outside 
the department? 


4. Are there disadvantages to the project? 

A. Is it counter to sound public rela- 

tions policy? 

B. Is it counter to company policy? 

C. Is the expense too high in relation 

to possible gain? 

D. Can it embarrass top management? 
sales? 
production? 
research? 


5. How much will it cost? 


A. Where is the money coming from? 


6. In what ways can the project fail? 


A. What are the foreseeable difficul- 
ties? 
7. What are the penalties of failure? 
A. Will it embarrass the company if it 
fails? 
B. Will it embarrass the department if 
it fails? 


The answers to these questions should 
add up to the answer to the first question 
in 


Section B 


Why do it at all? Is it worth attempting? 

. Why do it now? Is there any reason for 
moving fast? 

3. Why do it this way? Are there other 

methods of approach that promise more? 

If it pass2s all these tests, there are two 

more questions in 


Section C 


1. Who, if anybody, outside the depart- 
ment must approve the project? 

2. Who, if anybody, outside the department 
must be informed? 
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Second prize winner—‘‘Terror in the Night’’ 


Fire foto of the year contest 


National Fire Protection Association encourages better fire 


photography by holding national contest 


By Melvin R. Freeman 


Public Relations Manager 
National Fire Protection Association 


eer A NEW national photo con- 
test “off the ground” in this day of 
myriad photo contests is a challenge 
but in the first Fire Foto of the Year 
contest it was particularly difficult be- 


cause it was limited to working press 


photogs who are notoriously poor “con- 
test enterers.” 

When the National Fire Protection 
Association, world-wide non-profit fire- 
control group, decided to encourage bet- 
ter fire photography by having such a 
contest they fully realized that it was a 
problem of rapid acceptance so that they 
would have a good photo selection to 
judge. The NFPA approached the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association 
to co-sponsor the contest because their 
membership would form an initial tailor- 
made group to enter. Although NPPA 
had never before joined with any group 
in sponsoring a contest, they broke this 
tradition by voting at their annual meet- 
ing to do so. 

Working with Joseph Costa, King Fea- 
tures Photo Supervisor and NPPA Board 
Chairman, we set up a quick plan of 
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action because we only had then. (Sep- 
tember 1950) about four months to 
garner the year’s best fire photographs 
of 1950, We prepared entry rules and 
placed half-page advertisements in the 
National Press Photographer, which is 
the official organ of NPPA. These adver- 
tisements “doubled in brass” because 
we made them available in reprint form 
for follow-up mailings to all members 
of NPPA and to about everyone we 
thought would be interested and quali- 
fied to enter. 


Third prize winner—‘‘Childhood Dream Come True” 


Periodic news releases were sent to 
wire services, syndicates, photo colum- 
nists and photographic magazines. NFPA 
publications were used to call the atten- 
tion of our membership so that they 
might “tip us off” to good entry possi- 
bilities and alert their own local camera- 
men to enter. Special instructions were 
given to the NFPA Department of Fire 
Record, to notify NFPA Public Relations 
about any particularly good fire picture 
they might clip from the nation’s news- 
papers they daily clip. Public Relations 
would follow up these tips by suggesting 
to the photog in question that he enter 
this or any other fire picture he might 
have. 

We've found that to get the essential 
nucleus and momentum for a special- 
ized contest of this kind that you've got 
to do a lot of this personal cultivation 
especially among the busy news camera- 
men. 

Although the Fire Foto of the Year 
contest» had in reality been going only 
about four months we had several hun- 
dred pictures to judge when the contest 
ended Dec. 31. The judging was held 
in February at a dinner meeting at the 


Rodman Photo Studio 


Manager of the Public Relations Department of the 
National Fire Protection Association, Melvin R. Free- 
man worked on New England papers and news serv- 
ices for ten years before coming to the NFPA in 1940. 
In 1947 he was named to the Committee on Organ- 
ized Support of President Truman's Fire Prevention 
Conference. Secretary of both the NFPA PR Committee 
and Fire Prevention and Clean-up Campaign Commit- 
tee, he is also a member of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America and the Governing Board of the 
Association of Municipal Public Relations Officers. 
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Hotel Pierre in New York City. The 
distinguished panel included: Harold 
Blumenfeld, Editor, Acme Newspic- 
tures; Joseph Costa, King Features and 
NPPA Board Chairman; William C. 
Eckenberg, New York Times; Melvin R. 
Freeman, NFPA Public Relations Man- 
ager and Sid Mautner, Executive Editor, 
International News Photos. 

Winners of the contest were an- 
nounced at the NFPA 55th Annual 
Meeting in Detroit May 7. About 150 of 
the best entries were displayed in the 
convention lobby. A full release with 
copies of the three winning photographs 
were mailed to 191 newspapers, roto 
sections, photographic column editors, 
photo fan magazines, news_ services, 
press photographer publications and 
general magazines. A special news story 
was sent to a selected group of maga- 
zines (insurance, building, etc.) that 
would be particularly interested in a 
fire contest. 

There was an immediate wide cover- 
age pick-up. UP and AP sent 5-para- 


graph stories over the national wire; 
Western Newspaper Union sent picture 
stories to their 4,000 papers; Acme and 
International News Photos requested 
picture layouts; magazine editors used 
winning pictures for cover; such photo- 
graphic magazines as American Photog- 
raphy used two-page spreads; rotogra- 
vure editors worked pictures into Sun- 
day magazines; Popular Science is using 
the contest as a basis for a feature on 
fire photography. 

It was not possible for the winners to 
come to Detroit to accept their $375 in 
prize money and certificates but we sent 
them their checks and_attractively- 
framed award certificates. As a special 
feature duplicates of the Awards of 
Merit were presented to the winning 
photographer’s employer for suitable 
ceremony at the plant and for eventual 
addition to the publisher’s trophy room. 


We were greatly impressed with the 
results of this contest. It will encourage 
better fire photography and serve as 


some testimonial to the press photogra- 
pher who risks his life every time he 
covers a fire. The NFPA is probably the 
largest purchaser of fire photographs in 
the world and it will uncover new photo 
sources for our own publications, which 
will add to the photogs’ income because 
we purchased a high percentage of pic. 
ture entries at standard rates. In fact the 
NFPA was so enthusiastic about the 
calibre of the entries received that they 
have now published a selection of the 
best pictures in a spiral bound publica- 
tion so that when people write in to the 
NFPA for pictures, as many do in a 
year’s time, we can refer them to these 
contest entries and advise them to con- 
tact the photog in question for the pic- 
tures in which they are interested. This 
collection of pictures, which we have 
made available at nominal cost, makes 
the job of our photo researchers easier, 
gives the NFPA a chance for better servy- 
ice in the interests of fire control, and 
opens up new recognition and income 
source for the press photographer, @ @ 


Radio engineers 


(Continued from page 9) 


Publicity Committee. Considerably in 
advance of the Annual Convention held 
in March, he sends a questionnaire to 
those who have submitted technical 
papers. The reply is intended as a guide 
to the special group which writes a daily 
general release for each day of the 
convention. It pins the author down to 
answering questions about the general 
news value of his paper, whether it rep- 
resents a new development or practice, 
whether it will further the radio-elec- 
tronic art, or whether it has definite pub- 
lic, industrial or military significance. 
The author is also asked to tell some- 
thing about himself, enclose photo- 
graphs of any apparatus he will de- 
scribe, give his professional or business 
affiliations and other general information 
helpful in evaluating the paper’s news 
value for the general public. 

At the 1951 Convention, papers were 
being presented over a four-day period 
in six rooms in three different locations 
throughout New York City, so the job 
of picking out those which had some 
popular general appeal was not an easy 
one. For that reason, the daily releases 
prepared by the Committee were ex- 
ceedingly useful to newspapers, wire 
services and general publications in 
spotting items which would be of inter- 
est to their readers. This also led to re- 


12 


quests for interviews with authors of 
some of the papers, which the Commit- 
tee helped to arrange for the press. 

On the basis of publicity clippings al- 
ready received, Convention news stories 
for 1951 exceeded in number those ob- 
tained the previous year. The 1951 Con- 
vention was covered by Science Service, 
AP, UP and INS as well as by reporters 
for individual papers. In 1950 only two 
services covered the Convention. 

Both in quantity and quality, pub- 
licity results for 1951 were considered 
the best yet obtained. What such pub- 
licity does for the Institute was well 
summed up by I. S. Coggeshall, General 
Traffic Manager of Western Union's 
Overseas Communications, and Institute 
President for 1951, who said: “The 
publicity generated by the Institute of 
Radio Engineers concerning its national 
conventions serves to bring to the atten- 
tion of the radio-electronic field and to 
the general public the existence, objec- 
tives and activities of the Institute. As a 
result, the IRE, in contributing to the 
advancement of the profession it serves, 
finds an informed and cooperative in- 
dustry and an enlightened public—fac- 
tors which enhance the stature of the 
Institute, the prestige of its members, 
and the success of its work.” 

On a very practical front, that of in- 
creasing Convention attendance, the 
Publicity Committee has been a factor 
in building this steady rise: 


1946 — 7,200 1948 — 14,459 
1947 — 12,043 1949 — 15,710 
1950 — 17,689 


For 1951, our opening story for the 
Sunday before the Convention esti- 
mated, with true engineering caution, a 
total attendance of 18,000. What a 
pleasure it was, therefore, for the Com- 
mittee to be able to write this lead for 
its round-up story after the Convention: 

“The 1951 IRE National Convention 
became the largest meeting ever held in 
a single field of engineering or science 
when over 23,000 radio engineers and 
scientists from the United States and 30 
foreign countries gathered ... to witness 
a comprehensive program of 210 tech- 
nical papers and 280 exhibits.” 

The personnel of the Committee nat- 
urally changes from year to year. The 
following made up the 1951 group: 
E. K. Gannett, Chairman, Institute of 
Radio Engineers; Lewis Winner, Vice- 
Chairman, Television Engineering; H. 
J. Battison, Tele-Tech; W. C. Copp, 
Proceedings of I. R. E.; Harry E. Fry, 
North American Philips Co.; T. R. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., New York Times; H. C. Likel, 
Western Union; Ted Lucas, Philco; 
William MacDonald, Electronics; Bruce 
Robertson, Broadcasting Magazine; 
Crump Smith, Federal Telegraph and 
Radio; E. C. Thompson, Cecil and 
Presbrey; Vincent Ulrich, National 
Union. @ @ 
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“What is the greatest obstacle in the path to greater 


acceptance of public relations by business and industry?” 


ggFPWE PEOPLE in public relations to- 

T aay”—the “many firms and individ- 
uals” who “have attached themselves to 
public relations without performing the 
duties, without accepting responsibili- 
ties’"—constitute one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the path to greater 
acceptance of public relations, according 
to a majority of the September PRSA 
panel. 

Close runner-up as prime obstacle was 
management's “ignorance of the func- 
tions of public relations”—also cited as a 
factor by a majority. 

The panel's response raises the chicken 
and egg question: Which came first? 
Management misunderstanding which 
has permitted anyone to be accepted as 
a public relations practitioner, or, the 
influx of unqualified people into the field 
through whose varied publicity-promo- 
tion-press agentry activities manage- 
ment has come to judge public relations? 

Apparently, it is difficult to choose 
between cause and effect. For, 87 per- 
cent, or 34 of the 39 responses, cited 
either one or both of these factors as 
principal bottlenecks. 

One prominent pioneer practitioner 
perhaps explains the confusion when he 
cites “the rapid growth of public rela- 
tions” as the primary cause. He con- 
tinues: “For, as we well know, where 
there is easy big growth there is rarely 


_ any great degree of soundness of struc- 


ture or any considerable measure of 
understanding on the part of the bene- 
ficiaries.” 

Many members directly, or by the 
tone of their comments, indicated strong 
feelings that something must be done. 
More than a third thus suggested that 
public relations people have failed to 
sell management properly—urging that 
they unite in tackling the problem and 
practice what they preach. 


To do the job, one suggested: 


“Greater coordinated efforts to edu- 
cate the right people should be insti- 
tuted by the PRSA, and independent 
practitioners and workers in the profes- 
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Unqualified practitioners 
Management ignorance of what 
PR is, how it works........ 20 
Failure to apply PR methods in 
creating an understanding. . 14 
Confusion between PR and 
publicity and press agentry. 11 
Difficulty in demonstrating in- 
tangible values of PR...... 7 
Need of PR people to function 
at higher management levels 6 
Management apathy to social 
and economic responsibilities 
Management belief: Live right 
and good PR will take care of 
itself 


sion should follow suit.” 


Another says: 

“The Society in its professional stand- 
ards operations, is pointing the way. 
Apathy may impede our progress. We 
need intelligent interest in the work of 
this committee.” 

A review of the panel's expressions 
indicates the belief that most of the ob- 
stacles shown in the accompanying tabu- 
lation would be offset by an organized 
educational effort. 

What is wrong with the people in 
public relations today? Statements of 
the panel were strongly positive, as these 
excerpts show: 

“Inept performances of some mem- 
bers of the profession” which “lead the 
press and the public alike to feel that 
public relations is a nice, four-flushing 
racket with easy ethics.” 


Each month Journal editors ask 100 different 
PRSA members their views on a question which 
has public relations significance. Replies are 
analyzed by a member of the Journal Editorial 
Committee—this month's question being sum- 
marized by Richard A. Strickland, Vice President, 
Gartley & Associates, Inc., New York City. Read- 
ers are invited to submit questions of interest for 
such treatment. 


“Shoddy methods on the part of a 
minority of PR practitioners.” 

“High-hat vagueness and/or oversell- 
ing. 

“Too many PR men who are glib 
talkers, but poor producers, and who 
have made business and industry feel 
that public relations is a synonym for 
unrealistic double-talk.” 

unprincipled press agents and 
hatchet men who dub themselves PR 
counselors.” 

the press agents and advertising 
men who have jumped on board the PR 
wagon for an easy ride. For a fat fee all 
they offer is publicity and/or institu- 
tional ads.” 

the mountebanks 
about in public relations clothing ...a 
menace.” 

“So-called PR people who misrepre- 
sent and mishandle their services.” 


who prowl 


One participant, vice president of a 
sizeable industrial company, supported 
his statements, quoted in the opening 
paragraph of this article, by submitting 
a recent service bulletin of the Better 
Business Bureau. Its five pages describe 
the activities of a New Jersey firm which 
has set up a fashion institute to give gold 
medal awards. The report uncovers mis- 
leading aspects of the promotion and 
documents its assertion that the awards 
are really sponsored by the “public re- 
lations firm for the dual purpose of 
building prestige for itself and cultivat- 
ing the recipients as potential clients.” 

Shortcomings in public relations per- 
formance were the obstacles cited in the 
following comments: ; 

“...the number of free lance publi- 
cists and small organizations which do 
not have the training in fundamentals, 
and particularly the background of ex- 
perience to create or execute a compre- 
hensive public relations program, but 
who nevertheless list themselves as pub- 
lic relations practitioners.” 

“Failure of PR men to study and un- 
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derstand the problems of the people 
they represent. The result is a lot of 
half-baked ideas which alienate the 
practical men who are asked to consider 
them.” 

How these conditions create manage- 
ment misunderstanding is covered by 
another: 


“The biggest obstacle I run into is the 
conception of PR by a prospective client 
who has been ‘burned’ by a poor PR 
job done previously for him or because 
he had paid substantial money and re- 
ceived little in return. I also think we 
must guard against overselling PR. Too 
often an organization is ‘sold the moon’ 
on a PR program and when the expected 
results do not materialize, it is soured 
on PR. In other words, I don’t think the 
obstacles lie outside the profession—it 
is up to us.” 

A number of panel members, how- 
ever, did cite obstacles on the manage- 
ment side of the ledger. Here are three 
of them: 


“Many of the smaller businesses of 
course do not realize, or at least do not 
admit the need for PR efforts. In many 
of the larger ones, management is re- 
luctant to subject policy determination 
to PR considerations.” 

“Business and industry believe, in 
general, that if a good job is done, PR 
takes care of itself. In other words, they 
believe that good returns on investments 
and good relations with employees rep- 
resent PR in the highest sense.” 

“,..the belief that anybody can be a 
public relations man. The business ex- 
ecutive thinks he knows as much about 
it as the specialist.” 

The confusion between public rela- 


tions and publicity is decried by many. 
This statement is typical: 


“To many people, public relations is 
the cultural descendant of circus press- 
agentry and as such is evaluated in terms 
of attracting attention. Even where it is 
accepted, its potentialities are often un- 
realized, because the public relations 
department happened to be an out- 
growth of advertising or sales promo- 
tion.” 

Several proposed that public relations 
must increasingly demonstrate its abil- 
ity to be a broad scale function of top 
management, particularly in executive 
conferences and board meetings. Some 
suggested that practitioners must rub 
shoulders more regularly with top man- 
agement if they are to be considered as 
business equals. Others emphasized that 
public relations must be sold as a top 
management tool. 


One comment in this vein reads: 


“Unlike advertising and sales promo- 
tion, public relations has not yet been 
able to translate adequately into mu- 
tually understood terms its long range 
effect on social values and eventual dol- 
lar profits. In a time when business is 
ruled by year-to-year balance sheets, it 
has been difficult for public relations 
men to prove conclusively to manage- 
ment that a good public relations pro- 
gram is economically sound.” 

Still another blamed “the very in- 
tangible nature of the work.” He sug- 
gested that “our efforts do not result in 
a measurable increase in production, or 
greater sales or lower costs.” From their 
comments, some members, however, 
presumably would disagree with the 
latter part of the statement. 

The gap between materialism and the 


recognition of social and economic re- 
sponsibilities also came in for comment, 
All decried it. One suggested that “the 
practice of dividing into segments the 
job of managing American industries” 
is the reason why management does not 
see the importance of public relations 
and how it can influence opinions rather 
than just gather and disseminate the facts 
about industry and our business system, 

Unfortunately, space does not permit 
quoting but a cross-section of the com- 
ments. They make interesting reading. 
More than that they give evidence that 
almost all of the panel members are 
keenly aware of the problem and have 
some of the answers. If the panel is 
truly representative surely we can ex- 
pect sound progress in the future. 

An executive of a well-known mid- 
west public relations-minded company 
sums it up very effectively: 


“It could be that we public relations 
people aren’t doing a good job of con- 
vincing general management that we 
can make effective use of our tools. 

“No public relations program is effec- 
tive unless it has the complete and 
enthusiastic support of the administra- 
tive group of any company. It isn’t pos- 
sible to continually whitewash the mis- 
deeds of a company. The company must 
be sound to start with—the management 
must want to be right—and must then 
be willing to place the responsibility for 
interpreting it to its publics in the hands 
of capable and sincere public relations 
people. 

“Perhaps the truth is that ‘if the pupil 
hasn’t learned, he hasn’t been taught.’ 
Our job is to sell the value of sound 
public relations practices—and then to 
practice them.” e e 


Are you a good neighbor? 


If you’re wondering how your community relations 
program compares with other industries, here are high- 
lights of Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s activities during the 
past year to use as a yardstick. 

As a neighbor to 250,000 persons in a 50-mile radius 
of Peoria, IIl., “Mr. Caterpillar”: 


(1) was host to 10,349 visitors who toured his plant, 


(2) contributed to 49 health, welfare, educational, 
cultural, business education, and research organizations, 

(3) provided 719 films for 55,276 people and made 
available over 200 Caterpillar employees for talks to 
luncheon clubs, men’s clubs; and other groups, 


(4) participated in a variety of community-wide pro- 


grams built around farm youth, fall festivals, forums on 
freedom, and such programs as Education-Business 
Day, 

(5) kept opinion molders and the general public in- 
formed about company activities through direct mail, 
truck-side cards, and advertising in programs, year 
books, and newspapers. 

In addition to monetary contributions, Caterpillar 
completed 28 earth-moving jobs for churches, parks, 
playgrounds, Boy and Girl scout camps, and other com- 
munity projects—all free of charge. The company also 
gave to deserving community organizations such mis- 
cellaneous items as scrap lumber, filing cabinets, salvage 
wire, a rebuilt transformer, and wooden lockers. 
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Training for PR 


“In considering formal education for a PR career it is in order to 
determine what values a PR counselor can most appropriately bring 
to management's discussion of basic policies and programs. 


By William H. Baldwin 


Baldwin and Mermey 


HIS IS A BRIEF for the reorientation 
Ta PR’s own public relations policy 
and promotional program. The basing 
point for such reorientation is the 
premise that there presently is undue 
emphasis on seeking recognition for PR 
from Schools of Journalism, The pro- 
posed new direction for any tie-up with 
colleges and universities is away from 
such implied dependence on journalism 
and into the broad field of political 
science. 

Oversimplification is vulnerable to 
distortion. With this admission, it is 
submitted that the attachment of formal 
education for PR to that for journalism 
is as inappropriate as would be the 
establishment in schools for barbers of 
chairs in surgery, merely because barbers 
were the first to practice surgery. In 
making this point, there is definitely no 
thought either of high-hatting the news- 
paper profession, which is quite able to 
stand on its own feet, or of belittling 
journalism as a special field for college 
preparation. The writer is proud to be 
a member of The Society of The Silu- 
rians*, and he was appointed last year an 
adjunct professor at New York Uni- 
versity, where he gave the basic course 
on “Principles of Public Relations” in 
its Department of Journalism. 

Too close identification of PR with 
jounalism (which, after all, provides 
only one of the modern media of com- 
munication) overlooks the basic func- 
tion of public relations counseling and 
ties its practitioners to measurement of 
their performance in terms of clippings. 
Exposition and persuasion are most cer- 
tainly functions of PR; as such, they are 
proper subjects for education and train- 
ing in the techniques not only of daily 
and weekly reporting but also of radio, 
television and motion pictures, as well 
as of the almost limitless field of mass, 
class and specialized periodicals. But re- 
® An association of men who, 25 or more years 


ago, worked on the staffs of New York City 
newspapers. 
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striction of the PR function to this field, 
just because most of the present genera- 
tion of public relations counselors have 
newspaper experience in their back- 
grounds, puts PR in the position of being 
“typed” and appraised too much in 
terms of a Singing Messenger Boy serv- 
ice. The top counselors have escaped 
from this uniform through their individ- 
ual efforts; but no group can hope for 
a proper status in the scheme of things, 
if loss of identification with the group 
is a prerequisite of individual recog- 
nition and success, 

This escape from a purely expository 
role is not to some lofty level of ephem- 
eral theorizing. It is down to the tough 
and rugged level of determining, in the 
light of the forces currently loose in the 
body politic, what policies and programs 
specific industries and corporate units 
within industries can and should adopt 
in their best interests, whether short- 
term or for the long pull. And such 
escape is successful where the PR coun- 
selor is recognized and accepted as a 
participant with other elements of man- 
agement in such determinations. Once 
policy and program have been set, he 
may or may not be personally charged 
with their exposition to the general or 
specific public at interest. That will de- 
pend on the informational set-up of the 
organization for or with which he is 
working. But, in any event, such serv- 


ice would be supplementary to his first 


and primary function in having brought 
specialized information, judgment and 
perspective to the original formulation 
of the policy and its supporting program. 

In considering formal education for a 
PR career it therefore is in order to 
determine what values a public rela- 
tions counselor can most appropriately 
bring to management’s discussion of 
basic policies and programs. A back- 
ground in publicity—particularly as to 
the relative merits of various media in 
reaching specific publics, and as to the 
limitations as well as opportunities im 
the use of such media—is obviously all 
to the good; and education toward such 
background comes within the curricu- 
lum of a School of Journalism. 

But there is another set of values 
which, with proper training, public re- 
lations counselors can provide to man- 
agement, and thereby strengthen their 
position in the American economy. A 
provocative comment, made within the 
month before the national election in 
1948, illuminates this field and is still 
valid. It is contained in an article on 
“The Challenge to the Conservatives,” 
which appeared at that time in the Sun- 
day Magazine of the New York Times: 


“...A successful business man would 
be shocked at the suggestion that he 
solve a current production problem 
with the limited knowledge of en- 
gineering that he had when he gradu- 
ated from M.I.T. He would regard 
a man as a fuddy-duddy who in 1948 
relied on the technical know-how of 
1939 or even of 1943. But too often 
this very individual insists on bring- 
ing to questions of public policy the 
economics he learned as a freshman 
in the class of 716...” 


It is a safe assumption that the author 
of the above used the word “economics” 
in its “practical” and “social” implica- 
tions, as developed in the following 
excerpts from Webster's definition of the 
word: 


William H. Baldwin started, in June 1926, an office 
which, since May 1942, has been the firm of Baldwin 
and Mermey. Educated at Harvard (A.B. '13) and the 
University of Wisconsin, Baldwin was on the old New 
York Evening Post for three years before World War I. 
He was one of the original group which developed 
the National Association of Public Relations Counsel 
(predecessor PRSA group), and served a term as chair- 
man of its board. Complementing his business career 
he has been active in interracial relations, Negro edu- 
cation and other civic affairs. 
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Economics . . . The science that in- 
vestigates the conditions and laws 
affecting the production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth, or the 
material means of satisfying human 
desires; political economy . . . A divi- 
sion has been commonly made since 
Adam Smith’s day into a theoretical 
branch, comprising the investigation 
of the general laws affecting the pro- 
duction, distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth, and a practical branch 
showing the application of these laws 
to the problems of government . . . 
Writers who deal with wealth chiefly 
in relation to the condition of the 
people sometimes designate _ their 
subject as Social Economy or Social 
Economics . . . (Italics and bold face 
type as used in the dictionary.) 


The chances are reasonably good that 
the successful business men to whom 
the contributor to the Times Magazine 
alludes are indeed well behind the 
times in their study of economics which 
they still associate with theory rather 
than with the rugged practical and social 
manifestations that they experience dailv 
in terms of legislative controls, admin- 
istrative edicts and the like. But such 
executives are open to criticism only if 
they close their minds to change and 
insist on lashing out at these new devel- 
opments in terms of an obsolete picture 
of the economic structure. 

On first thought what may be de- 
duced from the above is that manage- 
ment should add to its councils econo- 
mists from the academic world. In cer- 


++ 


tain situations this may indeed be sound 
procedure; but it should be noted that 
PR runs through the Webster definition 
of economics. Hence, the public rela- 
tions counselor would seem to be in 
general the more effective interpreter 
to management of the practical and so- 
cial economics conditioning the conduct 
of modern business, provided the coun- 
selor has the background not merely to 
know his way around in the political 
sciences but, more importantly, to be 
automatically alert to their constant im- 
pacts on business. In short, he should 
be prepared to cover this base for man- 
agement, just as the research director 
and the tax expert, for example, are 
covering their bases. 

If this concept is accepted as a work- 
ing basis by leaders in both PR and 
education, there should be some stimu- 
lating developments in university prep- 
aration for a career in PR. These should 
include courses in practical and social 
economics, which will be designed spe- 
cifically to reflect the public relations 
approach; and greater cross-fertilization 
should be encouraged between the 
liberal arts on the one hand and the 
graduate schools in journalism and in 
business administration on the other. 
And this broader recognition of PR as 
a career for which special education 
should be provided should result in 
better training for the new generation 
of counselors. Furthermore, such recog- 
nition at the college level would be re- 
flected in a better understanding by 
present management of the function and 
value of public relations counseling. @ @ 


“Since this isn’t an air mail letter, 
would you dictate more slowly ?” 


Women in PR 


(Continued from page 8 


of business through educational chan. 
nels, that she feels is most highly re. 
ceptive to women seeking public rela- 
tions jobs, particularly to those girls with 
a teaching background. She also em- 
phasizes, for the college girls, the values 
of apprenticeship under a competent 
superior. 


Independent Counsel Mary Pentland 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, organized women’s clubs, did con- 
sumer research studies, had her own 
advertising agency in two West Coast 
cities, then moved into public relations, 
“Research experience and facility with 
words are the two most important pre- 
requisites for successful public relations 
work,” she says, “as it demands sound 
thinking and clear expression of that 
thinking. Actual experience is the best 
training, but here women have fewer 
chances offered them.” The typewriter 
and the shorthand book, she feels, are 
definitely not short cuts to success in this 
field. Nevertheless, for women who can 
get beyond the first few rungs of the 
ladder, there is opportunity to climb to 
the top. 


Recognition for women’s contribution 
to the field of public relations is borne 
out by the fact that in the early days of 
the Public Relations Society of America 
3 members of the Committee on Women 
in Public Relations served on the origi- 
nal National Board of Directors: Mary 
Pentland, Sallie Bright and Julie Med- 
lock. Today Caroline Hood is serving 
as a member of the National PRSA 
Board. 

What about pay? “To get a man’s sal- 
ary for doing a man-sized job,” says the 
Committee, “requires the courage to 
turn down the small salary.” To the girl 
starting her career in public relations 
only to discover that the client assumes 
she is the new secretary, the Committee 
offers a tip: “Dramatize the difference. 
Get yourself a beautiful hat to wear in 
the office.” As for the mink: “Mink is 
merely the by-product of success, not 
an end in itself!” @ @ 


Change of Address 
Four weeks are required to 
effect a change of address. To in- 
sure uninterrupted delivery of 
your JouRNAL, please advise us 
sufficiently in advance of the time 
the change is to become effective. 
Circulation Department 
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A new use for an old 
medium—the telephone 


University of Illinois College of Dentistry conducts the 


nation's largest postgraduate “telephone class’’ 


By C. Lincoln Williston 


Manager, Office of Public Information 
University of Illinois 


HE PAST FEW YEARS have been 
marked by the introduction of many 

new public relations techniques involv- 
ing one of our oldest and most reliable 
media of communication—the telephone. 

Public relations practitioners in indus- 
try have been very active in this devel- 
opment. Just recently the use of the 
telephone has been explored in conduct- 
ing annual meetings and in the promo- 
tion of testimonial dinners. Several large 
firms with an around-the-clock opera- 
tion are using the telephone for the de- 
livery of recorded messages of general 
interest to their shift workers. 

This activity hasn’t passed unnoticed 
by colleges and universities. In fact, our 
institutions of higher learning may have 
aided in stimulating an interest in the 
telephone by investigating its use in pro- 
fessional education. 


Largest “telephone class” 

The University of Illinois College of 
Dentistry has been exploring the educa- 
tional potentialities of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell’s invention since 1947. Today, 
the University conducts the largest post- 
graduate “telephone class” in the nation. 
More than 9,000 dentists are registered 
in the course, “Current Advances in 
Dentistry.” which is offered one evening 
each month to 246 dental societies in the 
United States and 12 Societies in Can- 
ada. This enrollment represents approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the practicing den- 
tists in the United States. 

The operational techniques of this 
medium of mass education undoubtedly 
are of interest to those actively engaged 
in public relations. Perhaps of equal im- 
portance are the public relations activi- 
ties which have been employed for the 
purpose of promoting greater under- 
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standing between the dentist and the 
public he serves. 


Course initiated 


The idea of telephone presentation in 
the field of dental education was con- 
ceived in November, 1947, by an alum- 
nus of the University of Illinois, Dr, Saul 
Levy of Scranton, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Levy wanted to enroll in a postgraduate 
evening course which was being offered 
by the University on its Chicago campus. 
He was determined to enroll in it in 
spite of the fact that it would be imprac- 
tical to leave his family, close his office, 
and neglect his practice. He proposed 
that the lectures be transmitted by tele- 
phone to the Pennsylvania city. After 
the University had indicated its interest 
in the experiment, Dr, Levy made ar- 
rangements for 20 dentists, who would 
share telephone charges, to hear the 
series in the Chamber of Commerce 
building at Scranton, The dentists subse- 
quently heard without interruption the 
series of lectures, and viewed identical 
slides which were prepared in Chicago. 

The potentialities of this type of in- 
struction were realized immediately, and 


the University, after several other pre- 
liminary tests, sought to extend it to all 
interested dentists, regardless of their 
geographical location. Dean Allan G. 
Brodie pointed out that the telephone 
presentation would be especially advan- 
tageous to dentists in small communities 
and rural areas, who were far removed 
from educational centers. These practi- 
tioners do not have frequent opportuni- 
ties to hear noted men in their profes- 
sion, enabling them to keep abreast of 
recent scientific advancements. Dr. 
Brodie also was aware of the fact that 
there would be no limit on the number 
who could enroll. Most professional col- 
leges in the United States have been 
forced to reject applications for enroll- 
ment in many courses because of limited 
facilities. With the telephone hook-up, 
the course could be given to an unlimited 
number. It was on this basis that the 
University of Illinois sponsored its first 
nation-wide program in October, 1949. 

The mechanics of operation actually 
are quite simple. They involve attach- 
ing microphones to the telephone circuit 
at the delivery end, and a loud speaker 
to the telephone circuit at the receiving 
end, where the dentists gather in a hotel 
or auditorium, The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company competently 
handles the many engineering details. 
It prepares and operates a labyrinth of 
more than 25,000 miles of telephone 
wires for this program, enough to ex- 
tend around the world at the equator, 
and which its traffic engineers have 
termed the “largest wire circuit in the 
history of special program transmission 
service.” Since it is important that the 
quality of the reception be clear, and 
that there be no interference or inter- 
ruptions, AT&T assumes all responsibili- 
ties. It has obtained splendid results. 
Even natural hazards, like storms and 
collisions, have failed to hamper the 
program, Last winter, only four partici- 
pating groups missed one program each 
in five months of operation. 


C. Lincoln Williston is Manager of the Office of Public 
Information, University of Illinois Chicago Profes- 
sional Colleges. He graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1942, receiving the Sigma Delta Chi award 
as the outstanding graduate of the School of Journal- 
ism. During World War Il, he was attached to the 20th 
Air Force (Guam), and was a member of a Combat 
Intelligence team which selected the targets for the 
atomic bombing of Japan. Mr. Williston was a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette prior to joining the University of Illinois 
faculty in March, 1947. 
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The panel for each discussion is com- 
posed of six prominent dental educators 
and research scientists. During the 1950- 
51 program, 23 universities and research 
institutions were represented. Each den- 
tist pays a registration fee of $10 for a 
course of five lectures of two-hours du- 
ration, regardless of his geographical lo- 
cation. This fee covers the transmission 
cost for the telephone operation, as well 
as the cost of a multi-colored, 90-page 
manual which serves as the textbook for 
the course. While the telephone presen- 
tation is taking place, dentists in Miami, 
Fla., and Vancouver, B. C., can view the 
same scientific illustration. 

Numerous public relations techniques 
have been employed in the administra- 
tion of the telephone course. The Office 
of Public Information, in cooperation 
with the College of Dentistry, has co- 
ordinated the public relations activities, 
including press releases. More than 
19,000 parcels of information were 
mailed during the past year, 

Sixteen separate news releases and 
accompanying mats were mailed peri- 
odically to 954 newspapers and radio 
stations in the 258 participating com- 
munities. Copies of these releases also 
were sent to the secretaries of the regis- 
tered dental societies. 


A significant PR activity 


One of the more significant public re- 
lations activities was the writing of per- 
sonal letters to the editors of the news- 
papers and the secretaries of the dental 
societies prior to the first program of the 
year. In these letters, the secretaries 
were asked to contact the newspapers, 
to supplement the releases with local 
information on the meeting, and to in- 
vite the editor or a writer to attend the 
meeting. Newspaper editors, in turn, 
were asked to get in touch with the sec- 
retary of the local dental society for 
further information, thereby establish- 
ing a two-way system of communication. 

Most of the societies subsequently in- 
vited writers to that meeting. In many 
communities, it marked the first time a 
newspaper representative ever had at- 
tended a meeting of the local dental 
society. Obviously, the telephone course 
and the accompanying news releases 
have produced greater cooperation and 
understanding between the newspapers 
and the participating dental societies. 
Two specific examples illustrate this re- 
sult. The secretary of a participating 
dental society in northern Illinois re- 
ported that the course was responsible 
for promoting good press relations in 
his community. Several years previously, 


the editor of the newspaper and the 
officers of the dental society had a seri- 
ous misunderstanding. Subsequently, 
dentistry and its local practitioners did 
not receive a line of print. The telephone 
course and the news releases served as 
the link in bringing these two groups 
together again. Today, the society is 
receiving excellent cooperation in all of 
its activities. There is at least one other 
dramatic result. A secretary in a small 
Wisconsin town reported that his society 
never had received any recognition in 
the community paper. Because the den- 
tists did not advertise, the editor refused 
to give them any so-called “free pub- 
licity” in the news columns. Last year, 
when the editor received the telephone 
course releases from Chicago, and a sub- 
sequent invitation from the local dental 
society to attend the meeting, he de- 
cided to investigate. He attended that 
initial meeting, and has given good cov- 
erage to the entire lecture series. 


White Space at Premium 


One column, one inch slips of news- 
print, bearing the figures $3.72, were dis- 
tributed among “Chicago Sun-Times” ed- 
itorial department workers as a “teaser” 
campaign to impress the staff with the value 
of white space. 

The slips represented the cost to the Sun- 
Times of one column, one inch of white 
space through all editions of the tabloid, 
based on the new $116 a ton price of news- 
print. 


Wide World Photos 
A panel of dentists rehearses in Chicago for a discussion on the University of Illinois 
College of Dentistry’s telephone extension course, which was transmitted via tele- 
phone to 9000 dentists throughout the United States and Canada. 


In most communities, the news re- 
leases from Chicago have been well re- 
ceived. This is particularly true in small 
towns which previously had reported 
comparatively few events pertaining to 
medicine and dentistry. These releases 
have featured a popular synopsis of the 
scientific reports by the speakers. They 
have conveyed information to the gen- 
eral public on the latest discoveries and 
developments in dentistry. More impor- 
tantly, the releases have emphasized 
time and again that the local dentists 
participating in the course are endeav- 
oring to keep abreast of these theories 
and techniques, and consequently are 
prepared to competently care for their 
patients. 


Opportune time 


This telephone course and the accom- 
panying public relations activity have 
emerged at a very opportune time from 
the standpoint of the dental profession. 
Like medicine, dentistry and its prac- 
titioners have sat back throughout the 
years and failed to tell their many ac- 
complishments to the general public. As 
a result, the health professions are fight- 
ing campaigns today on such issues as 
national or social mediciné and animal 
experimentation. 

Fortunately, medicine and dentistry 
have awakened and now are using many 
media to keep their publics posted on 
matters pertaining to health. The tele- 
phone course has presented dentistry 
with one of these opportunities for tell- 
ing its story. And this opportunity, I 
believe, has not been wasted. @ @ 
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ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Reviewed by Louis B. Lundborg, Vice Presi- 
dent, Bank of America NT & SA 


Economics OF AMERICAN INpusTRY, by 
E. B. Alderfer and H. E. Michl. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc.; 716 pp. $5.50. 


As the authors note, this is a book for 
the college classroom. What they have 
written is essentially a guide to an un- 
derstanding of the basic structure of 
America’s industrial might. As such, 
their work should prove useful for the 
reader who has left the class room far 
behind and who has no convenient five- 
foot shelf, or indeed, one-foot shelf 
dealing with American manufacturing. 
For the reader whose job it is to bring 
to the American public the story of 
American business, the authors have 
provided a useful review of the histori- 
cal developments on America’s manu- 
facturing front. 

In 1942, at a time when American 
industry was being put to the test as the 
arsenal of democracy, the first edition 
of Economics of American Industry ap- 
peared. Now, with American industry 
once more being called upon to buttress 
the free world, the authors offer their 
readers a completely revised and up-to- 
date edition, incorporating the great in- 
dustrial changes which have taken place 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Their book is essentially a cross-sec- 
tion; using an industry approach to their 
subject, the authors chose the outstand- 
ing types of manufacturing and have 
narrated in detail the tremendous up- 
heaval brought about by the Second 
World War. For each industry they have 
gathered the latest data to indicate 
changes in production capacity and 
earning power, rates of growth, the 
shifts in location. Special emphasis is 
given to the inventive genius of Ameri- 
can industry—to the technological ad- 
vances in leading industries like alumi- 
num, steel, oil, rubber, and chemicals. 
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Aircraft and shipbuilding, too, come 
within the survey of American leaders 
on the industrial front. 

As might be expected, most of the 
book is made up of the details of pro- 
duction and technology. The authors 
have analyzed the nature of competi- 
tion within each industry, the pressures 
that came to the surface during the war 
years, and the changes brought about 
by postwar developments. Little of the 
book, however, is given over to admin- 
istration within an industry, in particu- 
lar, or industry, in general, That phase 
is still to be written by the economic 
historian, 


SUCCESSFUL RADIO AND 
TELEVISION ADVERTISING 
Reviewed by Gerald Lyons, Director of 


Publicity and Public Relations, Du Mont 
Television Network. 


SuccEssFUL RADIO AND TELEVISION ADVER- 
tisinc, by E. F. Seehafer and J. W. Laem- 
mar. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 544 pp. $6.50. 

Successful Radio and Television Ad- 
vertising is a comprehensive yet explicit 
volume that more than lives up to its 
cover blurb. The work of E. F. Seehafer, 
Assistant Professor of Advertising at the 
University of Minnesota, and J. W. 
Laemmar of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company’s Chicago office, it was writ- 
ten with the advice, counsel and con- 
structive criticism of some one hundred 
practitioners in both media. The result 
is a volume which is vastly more than a 
“text,” which the jacket calls it; it can 
very well become a handbook, highly 
useful to workers along Madison Avenue. 

The authors say that the volume “is 
written to show how the American busi- 
nessman, large and small, can success- 
fully utilize the American system of ra- 
dio and TV as a vital tool of successful 
selling.” 

To public relations practitioners that 
is an excellent summary of its weakness, 
particularly in this “P. K. (Post-Kefau- 
ver)” era, who will regret that the au- 


thors have not shown a more realistic 
appreciation of TV’s promise as an ur- 
gently-needed communications system in 
the public service. 

This is all the more true since spon- 
sors themselves are rapidly coming to 
feel that public service programs, such 
as the Kefauver crime hearings and the 
MacArthur telecasts, provide excellent 
vehicles to carry institutional messages. 

In fact, the volume may serve as a 
challenge to PR men—moving them (we 
might hope) to provide its counterpart 
and disclose how they are utilizing these 
effective media as channels of commu- 
nications. 


HOW TO WRITE A SPEECH 
Reviewed by Ed Lipscomb, Director of 


Public Relations, Nati | Cotton Coun- 
cil of America 


How To Write a Speecn, by Edward J. 
Hegarty, McGraw-Hill, 226 pp., $3.50. 

’ When How To Write A Speech ar- 
rived I was so busy writing and making 
speeches that I did not get to read it for 
six weeks. 

That was bad. The speeches would 
have been better if I had read the book. 

Any beginner should thank his lucky 
stars and Mr, Hegarty for providing 
him with this direct and simplified ap- 
proach to speech preparation. Any old- 
ster can profit by it as 4 checklist, 
whether he agrees with all its sugges- 
tions or not. 

As its name implies, the book deals 
with mechanics of manuscript building. 
It suggests step-by-step procedure from 
time of getting down off your mental high 
horse to checking the script. 18 chapters 
deal with creation, ten with checking. 
Each includes a helpful summary. 

Mr. Hegarty assumes “that most of 
the readers of this book are called on to 
write business talks” (p. 124). The as- 
sumption is important, in that a writer 
who carefully follows instructions may 
otherwise be surprised to find that his 
product is more expository than inspira- 
tional. 

Some readers will disagree with Mr. 
Hegarty’s statement that “anybody” can 
deliver a speech. Some will maintain 
that seven-letter words and ten-word 
sentences in many instances may put 
too heavy a penalty on euphony and 
meaning. Some will insist that having 
something to say, and fervent zeal for 
saying it, are indispensable to truly suc- 
cessful speaking. 

No reader, however, who speaks or 
hopes to speak, will fail to profit by this 
“how-to” book on a subject at which 
every man would like to excel. @ @ 
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NEWS IN VIEW 


Barrett Gallagher 


George Link, Jr., of the New York law firm, 
McKercher & Link, has been retained as legal George C. Reitinger, Director of Public Rela- 
PRSA member Robert LaBlonde was appointed counsel to the Public Relations Society of tions, Swift & Company, Chicago, has been 
August 1 as Acting Director of the Office of America, and presently is working with the named president of PRSA’s Chicago Chapter. 
International Information of the Department Committee on Standards of Professional Prac- The midwest chapter, one of the Society's 
of State’s International Information and Edu- _ tice developing procedure for Code practices. oldest and largest, will act as hosts to the 
cational Exchange Program. Mr. LaBlonde is _!n addition to serving many nationally known — Fourth Annual PRSA Conference, at the Edge- 
on leave of absence from Foote, Cone and companies and trade groups, Mr. Link is coun- water Beach Hotel, November 18-21. 460 { 
Belding International, where he is vice presi- sel to the American Association of Advertis- PRSA members have already indicated ad- 
dent and director of PR. ing Agencies, Inc. vance registration interest. 


Ted Pobiner 


Below: President H. C. Stuntz (left) of Scarritt Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., gets a few PR pointers from 
two PRSA members, Charles A. Britton, Jr., Public } 
Relations Director of the Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, and J. Handly Wright, Director 
of PR, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. Britton 
and Wright were among the principal speakers at 
the eighth annual Institute of Higher Education in j 
Nashville, July 24-26. The Institute, attended by | 
200 educators of 89 colleges and universities in 28 
states, was sponsored by the Methodist Church's 

General Board of Education, the National Coun- 


Above: New York Chapter officers, board, and committee representatives 
pictured at a July luncheon meeting honored past president Joseph L. Barrett 
who has resigned his office due to ill health. Paul Haase (center, seated), First 
Vice President, was advanced to the presidency. Shown (I. to r.) seated: Thomas 
R. Carskadon, newly elected First Vice President; John V. Tharrett, Secretary; 
Haase; Barrett; Brahna C. Hutchins, Director. Standing: James J. Brennan, 
Director; J. Raymond Bell, Chairman, Legal Committee; Dudley L. Parsons, Di- 
rector; Alan Q. Peek, Chairman, Publications & Publicity Committee; Caroline 
Hood, Director; Robert L. Bliss, Executive Vice President, PRSA, guest; Curtis J. 
Hoxter, Chairman, Program Committee; Anne L. New, Co-chairman, Advisory 
Employment Guidance Committee; Martin Dodge, Chairman, Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Committee; and Jo Hubbard Chamberlain, Director and Co- 
Chairman, Advisory Employment Guidance Committee. (Story on page 23.) 
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PRSA Board meets at Rye September 21 


One-day session to hear recommendations for Code enforcement 
procedure, review year’s work of national committees 


The regular Fall meeting of the PRSA,Board of Directors will be held in a 
one-day session, September 21, at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York. 
The meeting, which already promises to be one of the heaviest attended, will be 
attended by chairmen and members of the Society’s 11 standing and 2 special 
committees. As is customary, all PRSA members are invited to attend. 


In accordance with administration 
policy adopted in 1950, the Fall meet- 
ing will hear reports on the year’s activi- 
ties of the association’s committees; and 
discuss the recommendations made for 
action to be taken by the Society's gov- 
erning body, preparatory to reference 
to the full membership at the annual 
business session in Chicago. 

Among subjects for discussion will be 
a review of the new proposed machin- 
ery for enforcement of the Code of 
Ethics for public relations practice. The 
Code was adopted by the membership 
at its December 4, 1950 meeting. At- 
tending the discussion, which will be 
led by Burns W. Lee, Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of Professional 
Practice, will be George Link, Jr., of the 
New York law firm, McKercher & Link; 
legal counsel to the Society. It is planned 
that procedural recommendations will 
be completed for membership discus- 
sion and by-laws amendment action by 
the Board of Directors at the Annual 


Meeting in Chicago, November 18-21. 

The Annual Meeting Committee, 
Conger Reynolds, Chairman, will give a 
detailed report of the plans for the 1951 
conference, which already has indica- 
tion of record-breaking proportions with 
460 members giving advance indication 
of registration from outside Chicago, 
and the host chapter adding its own 
strength—one of the largest of PRSA’s 
14 chapter bodies. 

Much interest has already been mani- 
fested in the results of a three-pronged 
study of public relations operational or- 
ganization and compensation which has 
been conducted by the national Re- 
search Committee, of which Walter G. 
Barlow is chairman. 

This committee has been making a 
national survey of the methods of man- 
ning presently followed in three impor- 
tant areas of the PR field, with com- 
parable figures relating to rates of pay 
for various “echelons” of PR work-levels. 


Public Relations Society of Mexico organized 


A group of leaders in the field of pub- 
lic relations met July 18 at Mexico City 
to organize the Public Relations Society 
of Mexico. Federico Sanchez Fogarty, 
dean of public relations consultants in 
Mexico and Director of Public Relations 
for Cemento Tolteca, was selected to 
head a committee to draw a constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the new organiza- 
tion. He will be assisted by Francisco 
Ochoa, Director of PR for American 
Airlines, Mexico—and proposed drafts 
will be presented for consideration at 
the next meeting. Others taking part in 
the organization of the society are: 

Mr. Jo Grossman, Director of Public 
Relations for Hipodromo de las Amér- 
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icas; Mr. Andrés J. du Bouchet Jr., 
Director of Public Relations for General 
Motors Co. (Mexico); Mr. José Rojas, 
Director of Public Relations for C M A; 
Mr. José Patio, Director of Public Re- 
lations for Hotel del Prado; Mr. Jorge 
C. Prieto, Director of Public Relations 
for Publicidad Continental; Mr. Samuel 
A. Montague, Information Attaché of 
the United States Embassy in Mexico; 
Mr. Edmundo Lasalle, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations and Mr. Domingo Alessio 
Robles, Assistant Director, Celanese 
Mexicana, S. A. 

Mr. Sanchez Fogarty, Mr. du Bouchet 
and Mr. Montague are all members of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 


Westchester Photo Service 
The Westchester Country Club, Rye, New 
York, where PRSA’s Board of Directors 
will hold its regular Fall meeting in a 
1-day session, September 21. 


Additionally, annual reports will be 
heard from the Awards, Development, 
Education, Eligibility and Nominating 
Committees; the Public Relations De- 
fense Advisory Board; and the Publica- 
tions Board, with its two sub-branches, 
the Editorial and Advertising com- 
mittees. 

Two new special committees, estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors this 
year, will render reports for the first time. 


(Continued on page 29) 


Andrés du Bouchet, Federico Sanchez 
Fogarty and Samuel A. Montague, the 
three Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica members in Mexico City, discuss the 
organization of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of Mexico, which will be composed 
of more than twenty public relations 
men. The new Society has received help 
and guidance from PRSA national head- 
quarters. 

Mr. du Bouchet is Director of Public 
Relations for General Motors of Mexico; 
Mr. Fogarty is Director of Public Rela- 
tions for Tolteca Cement and, Mr. Mon- 
tague, Information Attaché of the United 
States Embassy in Mexico. 
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Chapter news notes 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


The Chapter announces new officers, 
elected by the new board of directors at 
its June 19 meeting: President, George 
C. Reitinger; lst Vice President, Hale 
Nelson; 2nd Vice President, J. J. Gerber; 
3rd Vice President, Robert P. Carey; 
Secretary, T. Scott Jones; Treasurer, 
James W. Armsey. Board Members: ex- 
piring in 1952—Joseph E. Fitzgerald, 
J. J. Gerber, Charles C. Greene, George 
C. Reitinger, Dan Thompson. Expiring 
in 1953—Robert P. Carey, George M. 
Crowson, T. Scott Jones, Hale Nelson, 
Theodore R. Sills. Expiring in 1954— 
James W. Armsey, James E. Bulger, 
Charles B. Cory, Dale Cox, Conger 
Reynolds. 


HAWAII CHAPTER 


At the July meeting of the Chapter at 
the Honolulu Commercial Club, William 
A. Simonds was named president to suc- 


Star-Bulletin 
“William A. Simonds, the new president 
of Hawaii Chapter, PRSA, is well-known 
around Detroit, where for many years he 
presided over Henry Ford’s Greenfield 
Village, and was editor of Ford News. 
Since moving to the all-year summer cli- 
mate of Hawaii, he serves as account ex- 
ecutive for N. W. Ayer & Son’s Honolulu 
office. In his spare time, ‘Bill’ instructs a 
course in Public Relations at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and writes books. His last 
one, Kamaaina, A Century in Hawaii, 
was a history of American Factors, Ltd. 
He is author of seven published books, 
including biographies of both Ford and 
Thomas A. Edison. His home is on the 
windward side of the island of Oahu, 
where he has orchids blooming beside 
the house and papaya and bananas 
ripening in the back yard.” 
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ceed Nelson Prather, who was forced to 
resign because of pressure of work at 
the Hawaii Employers Council, in- 
volving labor negotiations. Thomas C. 
Nickerson of the University of Hawaii 
continues as vice president, and Clar- 
ence L. Hodge of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Honolulu was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Perhaps a Minnesota Chapter “How 
We Did It—” will be helpful to other 
PRSA chapters: 

Since early in January of this year 
when the membership of this chapter of 
PRSA was completely defined and noti- 
fication had been received regarding the 
approval of the by-laws of the chapter, 
the officers had been seeking a way to 
bring the chapter and its activities to 
the attention of key management in this 
area. 

Through the office of Cy Plattes, Di- 
rector of Public Services for General 
Mills, we learned of the new demonstra- 
tion-presentation “In Our Hands” which 
had just received its eastern premier a 
few weeks earlier. This effort of the 
American Economic Foundation was 
the result of two years of extensive re- 
search and study in presentation tech- 
niques covering a very timely and 
interesting subject. It reflected an ex- 
penditure exceeding a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars as made by Inland Steel 
Company and Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion. 

A check with the few people we could 
find who had seen or knew about the 
previous showings in New York verified 
our belief that through the “In Our 
Hands” presentation we had something 
that was powerful, unique and valuable; 
and that it was a vehicle for introducing 
the interests and objectives of the Twin 
Cities Chapter of PRSA, and the na- 
tional objectives of the parent organi- 
zation. 

We did not sponsor the local appear- 
ance of the “In Our Hands” presenta- 
tion demonstration. We did sponsor the 
presentation of a “new technique in em- 
ployee education” for what manage- 
ment thought it might be worth, know- 
ing from the previous recommendations 
of “In Our Hands” that the reaction and 
appreciation of these key people was 
loaded in our favor. 


We were right. We reaped broad 
benefits that put our initial chapter effort 
on a positive basis of recognition. We 
gained new interest among present and 
prospective members—and quite impor- 
tant to the American Economic Foun- 
dation, we got their program in this area 
underway to a very good advantage, 
The latter was due in great measure to 
the fine cooperation received by the 
chapter from George Tamblyn, an ex- 
ecutive of the Foundation. 

In setting up the meetings at which 
the “In Our Hands” presentation-dem- 
onstration was made we invited the 
participation and recommendations of 
the Twin City Training Directors Asso- 
ciation and the Northwestern Industrial 
Editors Association. Recommendations 
for persons to attend were made also by 
the regional office of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. In addition 
we brought the project to the attention 
of our chapter PRSA membership and 
requested suggestions for attendees from 
them as well. 

The Foundation, through Mr. Tam- 
blyn, notified us concerning a date for 

(Continued on following page) 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


CHICAGO-Scorrt Jones, Partner, Gardner 
& Jones 

COLUMBUS-NEvy J. Ropes, Public Rela- 
tions Director, Kelly & Lamb 

A. Dursin, PR Di- 
rector, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

L. Hopce, PR Direc- 
tor, Chamber of Commerce of Hono- 
lulu 

HOUSTON—Ma tory McDona p, Director 
of PR, Missouri Pacific Lines 

LOS ANGELES—Joun E. Fietps, Dir. of 
Development, Univ. of Southern Cal. 

MINNESOTA—Cyrit W. Man- 
ager, Department of Public Service, 
General Mills, Inc. 

NEW ENGLAND — Howarp S. Curtis, 
Director, News Bureau, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 

NEW YORK-—Joun V. Commu- 
nity Relations Manager, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co. 

NORTH TEXAS—Joun L. Terrevi, Man- 
ager of Public Relations, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Dallas 

ST. LOUIS—LeEMorneE SKINNER, JR., Le- 
moine Skinner, Jr., Public Relations 

SAN FRANCISCO-C. E. Crompton, Shell 
Oil Company, Inc. 

TOLEDO-—Joun H. Barker, PR Director, 
The Toledo Edison Co. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Maurnice O. RYAN, 
Manager, American Hotel Association 


(Complete addresses are listed in 1951 Public 
Relations Register.) 
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Chapter news notes 
(Continued from page 22) 


the “premier showing” in this area, and 
our project was under way. In line with 
the recommendations of the groups 
mentioned above we invited key man- 
agement personnel to attend the meet- 
ing of their choice in Minneapolis in the 
Star-Tribune auditorium, or in St. Paul 
at the Athletic Club. Both meetings were 
luncheon meetings starting promptly at 
11:30 A.M., with adjournment guaran- 
teed by 1:45 P.M. The timing of the 
program in this schedule was exact. 

Naturally, and inimitably, President 
Erle Savage, Jr., put in the essential 
plugs for PRSA in his opening remarks 
before turning the meeting over to Mr. 
Tamblyn. 

With more time we could have built 
a much larger response to the meetings. 
As it was, we attracted more than sixty 
members of management to the Minne- 
apolis meeting, with almost an equal 
number turning out for the St. Paul 
presentation. 

In retrospect, and prospect, the offi- 
cers of the Minnesota Chapter look 
upon this first project as a major success. 
We heartily recommend that other chap- 
ters take advantage of the timeliness and 
excellent materials and techniques in- 
cluded in the “In Our Hands” presen- 
tation-demonstration. 

This presentation-demonstration is a 
series of four related films dealing with 
the freedoms of the American economic 
system designed to complete four one- 
hour training periods for all types of 
plant and business personnel when used 
in conjunction with the tested presen- 
tation program. Dr. Claude Robinson 
hails the technique used as “a marked 
advance in educational methods.” The 
presentation-demonstration is without 
economic or political bias. It can be re- 
viewed (as was done at our meetings) in 
one and one-half hours. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Paul Haase, Assistant Managing Di- 
rector of the Controllers Institute of 
America, was elected President of the 
chapter July 18, at a meeting of the 
group's Board of Directors. 

Mr. Haase, formerly First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the group, was named to succeed 
Joseph L. Barrett, Director of Business 
Organizations Relations for the Commit- 
tee For Economic Development, New 
York, who resigned the presidency June 
26 because of ill health. 

Thomas R. Carskadon, Chief of the 
Education Department of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, was elected as First Vice- 
President to fill the vacancy left by 
Haase. 


Other officers are: 


2nd Vice-President: Sallie E. Bright, 
Executive Director, National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Inc.; Secretary: John V. Tharrett, 
Community Relations Manager, Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co.; and Treasurer: 
Robert G. Pearson, Assistant Manager, 
Public Relations Department, Shell Oil 
Company. 

The July 18 meeting adopted a reso- 
lution thanking Mr. Barrett for his 
active chapter leadership, and it was re- 
called that under his aegis the chapter 
had perfected its by-laws; instituted a 
regular monthly luncheon series; de- 
veloped a “workshop” plan to provide 
shirt-sleeve sessions for members on 
special topics of interest; added a clinic 
organization to member service features; 
and stimulated wide interest in chapter 
activity through establishment of work- 
ing committees on all phases of PR 
practice. 

One spokesman commented, “When 
Joe took the presidency, he said he was 
going to work at it, and make us all work 
too. He did—and we did, and the results 
became immediately apparent—and are 
pushing us on to new goals today.” 


Journal One Year Old In New Dress 


With this issue, the JOURNAL rounds 
out a year in its new dress—the new page 
size and format having been established 
with the September 1950 issue. 

Also, this issue of the JOURNAL exceeds 
its usual 32-page makeup—now employing 
36 pages. We are growing as a publication, 
and much credit should be given to our 
advertisers who have helped make improved 
production methods possible. 


The JOURNAL welcomes editorial con- 
tributions. And pictures. The picture-story 
told with 100 word cut-line treatment, de- 
scribing new PR developments or methods, 
is particularly desirable. Glossy prints, 
please. 


The JOURNAL also welcomes advertis- 
ing. Rates and requirements will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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® Getting out the mail is often a 
tedious and tiring job. A postage meter 
helps both your mail and your Girl 
Friday to get away earlier ...and 

adds to her satisfaction in the job. 

® With the DM, every small office can have 
metered mail. This new desk model, little 
larger than your telephone, is a real postage 
meter . . .does away with stamp licking 
and sticking forever! 

® The DM prints postage directly on the 
envelope, any amount needed, for any kind 
of mail. Prints a dated postmark at the 
same time, and a small advertisement, if 
you like... Holds as much postage as 
you want to buy, always provides the 
right postage . . . prevents loss, damage, 
“borrowing”... Has a built-in moistener 
for sealing envelope flaps, supplies 
postage for parcel post... And keeps its 
own postage records ... Quick, 
efficient, convenient! 

® Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you—or send 
the coupon for free booklet. ald 


PITNEY-BOWES — 


Postage 
Meter 


—— 


Offices in 93 citiesin 
the U.S. and Canada 


Pitney-Bowes INC. 
5287 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 


Name 


Firm__ 


Address 
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PEOPLE 


(@) indicates PRSA members 


William F. Treadwell @ Director of PR 
and Information, Tea Bureau, Inc., ex- 
pects his fourth book off the press Sep- 
tember 10. He spent more than ten years 
doing the research for Fifty Years of 
American Comedy. His first book, Give 
it to Me Easy, was a 1944 best seller. 


Harold K. Schellenger @ has been named 
Executive Director of the new Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges, 
Columbus. Nineteen of that state’s lead- 
ing colleges, not supported by taxes, 
have organized a joint-appeal approach 
to the problem of solving the common 
need for more funds to meet today’s 
higher operating costs. Mr. Schellenger is 
president of PRSA’s Columbus Chapter. 


Milton S. Malakoff @ formerly Director 
of PR for the Greater Miami Jewish 
Federation, has been appointed Area 
Manager, American Financial and De- 
velopment Corporation for Israel, 1703 
Congress Building, Miami 32. 


Speaking before the Industrial Associa- 
tion of New York, Milton M. Enzer @ 
Director of PR, 
The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing 
Company, stated 
that the industrial 
publicist is “an un- 
official ‘leg man’ of 
the press in man- 
agement.” He urged 
industrial press re- 
lations practitioners to “anticipate what 
the press is entitled and likely to want 
to know, and give it to editors in suffi- 
cient time to enable a publication to 
give adequate coverage . . . interesting 
to its readers.” 


A. G. Michaelson 


Milton M. Enzer 


Richard R. Bennett @ has been named 
Public Relations Director of the Wash- 
ington office of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. He was formerly di- 
rector of the national publicity depart- 
ment, and has been with the NAM since 
1946. 


Walter Scott Thompson @ C. B. E. one 
of Canada’s best known public relations 
men has been recalled from retirement 
to handle press, radio and picture rela- 
tions for the forthcoming Canadian tour 
of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Thompson was with 
Canadian National Railways for 36 years 
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until he retired last October. In that 
time he personally handled Canadian 
visits of the then Prince of Wales, such 
other dignitaries as the late David Lloyd 
George, Earl Baldwin, Queen Marie of 
Roumania, and more recently, The King 
and Queen of England, Winston Church- 
ill, Field Marshal Montgomery and 
many others. He organized the Wartime 
Information Board in Ottawa, during 
World War II. He is a member of the 
PRSA Nominating Committee. 


Leonard J. Fletcher @ has been elected 
a vice president of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by 
L. B. Neumiller, 
president. Mr. 
Fletcher, formerly 
director of training 
and community re- 
lations, will now 
assist “in the dis- 
charge of the constantly expanding 
duties that fall on the office of the 
president.” At the 
same time, Fred R. 
Jolly e was ad- 
vanced from assist- 
ant director of 
community rela- 
tions to manager 
of the community 
relations depart- 
ment. 

John W. Darr @ former head of the In- 
stitute of Public Relations, and more 
recently a partner in Darr & ‘Stitt, both 
New York PR firms, has joined Selvage 
& Lee (James P. Selvege @ Morris M. 
Lee @) in an executive capacity. 


Burkart 


Leonard J. Fletcher 


Burkart 


Fred R. Jolly 


Effective September 1, George Kirksey © 
& Associates will be located at 2244 
West Holcombe Boulevard, Houston 25, 
Texas. 

Harshe-Rotman, Inc. (Morris B. Rot- 
man @) Chicago and New York, has been 
appointed to handle public relations ac- 
tivities for Mosler Safe Company, New 
York; and Cappel, MacDonald and Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, merchandise in- 
centive organization. 

Matthew A. Bassity @ former Public Re- 
lations Manager of the Grand Union 
Company, has joined the staff of L. 
Richard Guylay @ & Associates, public 
relations counselors, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Stewart Harral e Director of Public Re- 
lations at the University of Oklahoma for 
the past 15 years, has resigned that posi- 
tion to accept the newly-created office 


of director of public relations studies and 
professor of journalism, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. George L. Cross, 
president. 


Package Machinery Company, East 
Longmeadow, Mass., has received its 
fifth consecutive “highest merit award” 
in Financial World’s annual survey, “for 
distinguished achievement in industrial 
journalism” for its annual financial state- 
ment publication. Reginald J. Alden e 
is director of public relations. 


Beginning in October, John L. Fortson 
® Director of Public Relations, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
will give a one-semester evening course 
at Columbia University on “Institutional 
Public Relations.” (Thursdays, 6:35 
P.M.-8:15 P.M.) The course is intended 
for those interested in promotion, pub- 
licity and fund raising of schools, 
churches, hospitals and other welfare 
and non-profit organizations. 


Fleishman, Hillard & Associates (Alfred 
Fleishman @ Robert E. Hillard @) have 
announced the removal of their offices 
from 408 Olive Street to 211 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Witherspoon & Ridings (Guy P. Wither- 
spoon @ Paul O. Ridings ®) has an- 
nounced new quarters for its Fort Worth 
offices at Suite 400, First Life Building, 
301 East Fifth Street. At the same time 
the firm announces establishment of a 
new San Antonio office. Ray Neumann e@ 
has resigned as director of public rela- 
tions of Southwest Research Institute, 
San Antonio, to become president and 
general manager of the new firm, which 
will be formally known as Witherspoon 
& Ridings of San Antonio, Inc. Messrs. 
Witherspoon and Ridings serve as 
vice presidents. 


Edwin R. Leibert e formerly Director of 
PR of The Town Hall, Inc., has been 
named Public Rela- 
tions Director of the 
Health Information 
Foundation, New 
York, it has been 
announced by Ad- 
miral W. H. P. 
Blandy, U. S. N. 
(Retired), President 
of the Foundation. 
The organization was established in 
February 1950 by leaders in the chemi- 
cal, drug and allied industries io gather 
and distribute basic information about 
health, and to stimulate improvement of 
American health standards. 


Harris & Ewing 


Edwin R. Leibert 
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National Better Business Bureau 


analyzes Charm Institute 


In a service bulletin issued in July, the 
National Better Business Bureau. Inc., 
New York, reports on its investigations 
of the procedures involved in making 
“Charm Institute Gold Medal Awards,” 
a development sponsored by Max Rogel 
& Associates of Newark, New Jersey. 
Awards have been made to firms judged 
to have the “most charming” products. 

Under the report heading, “Public re- 
lations firm finances Charm Institute to 
gain entree to quarters where potential 
business may be secured,” the NBBB 
does a thorough job of documenting the 
origin and early development of the pro- 
motional effort. 

It is reported that in December, 1950, 
Charm Institute asked a list of editors 
and commentators to cooperate in se- 
lecting America’s 10 most charming 
women for 1950, and that according to 
the Institute’s release, the greatest num- 
ber of votes as “most charming” included 
Gussie Moran, Eleanor Roosevelt, Dor- 
othy Shaver, Mary Margaret McBride, 
and 6 others. 

In March of 1951, NBBB reports, in- 
quiries were solicited by the Institute 
for products judged “most charming” or 
“contributing most charm to the Amer- 
ican way of life.” Gold medallions were 
offered and methods of publicity relating 
to the award for promotion product (and 
incidentally Institute promotion) were 
suggested. A spokesman for the Insti- 
tute advised NBBB in June that 12 re- 
cipients of the 1951 awards included 
named brands in hosiery, luggage, bras- 
sieres, shoes, brushes, etc. 

In summation, the NBBB has this to 
say, as a result of its investigation: 

“NBBB has been advised that the 
award is not contingent upon giving or 


promising business to Max Rogel & 
Associates. There is no restriction how- 
ever, upon recipients retaining Max 
Rogel & Associates to publicize and pro- 
mote the acceptance of the award. 

“As of June 14, 1951, eleven firms 
had been selected for the award. One 
was a client of Max Rogel & Associates 
prior to the award. Two recipients had 
thus far engaged the services of Max 
Rogel & Associates and a third was con- 
sidering doing so for a special project.” 


Recommendation 


“It is plain to see from the preceding 
facts that the ‘charm’ awards are a de- 
vice designed primarily to promote the 
business interest of a public relations 
firm. Unless disclosed, this fact will not 
be apparent to the reader of advertising. 
In the interest of obviating any public 
misunderstanding of the awards and 
their significance, as well as in protect- 
ing public faith in advertising, it is 
recommended that if used in national 
advertising Charm Institute awards be 
conspicuously identified as and for what 
they are—namely: 


awards sponsored by a public 
relations firm for the dual pur- 
pose of building prestige for 
itself and cultivating the re- 
cipients as potential clients.” 


PRSA members have been high in 
their praise of action taken by the 
National Better Business Bureau in in- 
vestigating promotions of the type men- 
tioned, and bona fide PR firms, who 
denounce such practices as harmful to 
the public understanding of the proper 
functions of the craft, look hopefully to 
more searching inquiry of the sort. @ @ 


Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America is pleased to an- 
nounce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” July-August JouRNAL. ) 


Active Membership 


Orville M. Anderson 
Phillip G. Back 
Clifton Blackmon 
John C. Conover 
Edwin F. Gahan 
Alfred M. Gertler 

F. F. Gregory 
Edward B. Higgins 
Robert T. James 
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Stephen E. Korsen 

Fred D. Learey 

Edward Charles Logelin, Jr. 
M. B. McDonald 

Robert A. Sandberg 

Robert W. Sedam 

John J. Sheehan 

Paul Thixtun 

Albert L. Walters 

Carroll R. West 


Associate Membership 
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Brenton Grant 
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Printers and Lithographers 


in the 


South and Southwest 


© LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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July 17, 1951 


Under separate cover I am forwarding to 
you the first volume of my study into 
the principles and aims, techniques and 
means of public relations in the United 
States of America, which is entitled 
"Werbung um offentliches Vertrauen- 
Public Relations-". 


The phrase "Werbung um 6ffentliches 
Vertrauen" means "a bid for public con- 
fidence". 


From the bibliography you will note, 
that I already in 1937 published an 
article on this subject; this being 
practically the first one in this coun- 
try at aii. 


If you will take a look at the index 

of names and at the material incorpo- 
rated in this volume, you will note, 
that American companies and their ex- 
ecutives in charge of public relations 
have contributed material to a very 
great extent. This is the chief reason 
for the great demand for this book over 
here, because it is the first study of 
its kind. 


I am convinced, that American methods 
of public relations, if they become 
known over here, will really contribute 
to the reconstruction of this country 
and her social and political welfare. 


I would like to ask you to put my book 
in your library at the disposal of the 
PRSA-members as a token of thanks for 
their generous help. If some of them 
should be willing to send me some re- 
cent material to be incorporated into 
the second volume, please let them have 
my name and address and convey to them 
my thanks in anticipation. 


In concluding I wish to say, that I am 
reading your PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
every month with great interest and 
endeavor. 

CARL HUNDHAUSEN 


3 Am Tann 
Essen-Bredeney (Germany) 


International PR— 


Readers will be interested in the evidence of public relations development overseas 
indicated by these two communications, just received at national headquarters. 


July 24, 1951 


That your organization is the finest of 
its kind in America connected with the 
study of public relations has been 
brought to our knowledge by one Mr. 
Sakata, Chief of Public Information Sec- 
tion, Osaka Provincial Government, who 
had the opportunity of visiting your 
society during his sojourn in your 
country. As one of the largest manu- 
facturers and sellers of electric wires 
and cables in Japan, we are fully 
cognizant of the important role of pub- 
lic relation in industrial management. 


With a view to intensify and further the 
study of public relation, we are de- 
sirous of making extensive researches 
by getting all available information 
regarding the matter. It shall, there- 
fore, be appreciated if you will be 
good enough to furnish us with litera- 
ture such as an annual report, etc. on 
public relation connected with electric 
wires and cables manufacturer, related 
industries or any other industries which 
exemplifies the highly developed stand- 
ard of industrial management in your 
country. 


For your information and guidance, we 
are forwarding you some pamphlets con- 
cerning the business set-up of our 
company under separate cover. 


We shall be very grateful for your 
compliance. 
M. KANAI 


Chief of Stockholders Service Section 
Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd. 

60 Okijima Minamino-Cho, Konohana-Ku 
Osaka, Japan 


(Will members please send pertinent PR material to these overseas PR colleagues.—Editor) 


STAFFING A NEW 
PROGRAM? 


Use the JOURNAL '’s classified sec- 
tion on page 36 for personnel 
requirements. 


OBITUARY 


PRSA national headquarters has just 
received word of the passing, on June 
16, 1951, of PRSA member John Swene- 
hart, Director of Advertising & Public 
Relations, Atlas Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


PRSA CALENDAR 


September 21, 1951—PRSA Board of 


Directors meeting, Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, New York. 

November 18-21, 1951—PRSA 4th An- 
nual Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Can you 
use these 


50 Subjects, i 
Including Safety, Science, Industry, 
Home Economics, and others. 


Through the years we’ve been making films on a 


wide variety of subjects. 


These films are sent without charge (except for 
shipping) to schools, colleges, churches, clubs, 
business and civic organizations and, of course, to 


public relations men. 


In 1950 alone, more than 225,000 showings were 
viewed by nearly 17,000,000 men, women and 
young people. 


They saw subjects ranging from safety to science 
—from “The ABC of Internal Combustion” to 
“The Questing Mind.” 


And, to make the public relations job complete. 


d resi. 
Mm light 
ed high. 


ats designed 
pn this Mode} 


al 
the thrilling 
‘tonal 
dlar Portrayal 


we've made these films entertaining as well as in- 
structive, and kept them noncommercial in nature. 


They are available as 16 mm. sound films only. 


Perhaps some of them would be helpful in your 
current projects. If you’d like a complete picture 
of the General Motors Film Library, write to the 
Department of Public Relations, General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan, for the 1951-1952 catalog 
shown above, which describes and illustrates 50 
films. We think you'll be interested in some of the 


variety of subjects available. 


GENERAL Motors 


Your Key to Greater Value 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE « BUICK CADILLAC BODY BY FISHER* GMC TRUCK & COACH 


September, 1951 
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Schoolbooks for Korea 


1000 tons of newsprint, valued at 
slightly more than $100,000, has been 
given to the Korean government to 
make possible the replacement of pub- 
lic school textbooks destroyed by com- 
munists in their invasion of Korea. The 
gift, reportedly one of the largest of its 
kind ever given a foreign government 
by a private U. S. organization, was 
made by the Committee for a Free Asia, 
Inc., at its San Francisco headquarters. 


ship Dr. George Paik, Korean Minister of 
Education, who accepted the gift for 
Syngman Rhee, President of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, heard Committee Chair- 
man Brayton Wilbur declare that “one 
of the objectives of the Committee for 
a Free Asia is the preservation and ad- 
vancement of the freedom of the human 
mind... the education of the children 
of the free nations probably is the most 
important element in the development 
of a free and independent society.” 
PRSA member J. D. Zellerbach is a 
e member of the 5-man executive com- 
“g mittee of the donor group. Delivery of 
the newsprint will be made to the 
Korean government at Pusan, from sup- 
plies available in Japan. 


Main line 
Editors 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
LO. 4-3123 


sio 


At newsprint presentation Ganaeneney (I. to r.), Korean school girls; Dr. George Paik, La 
Korean Minister of Education; Brayton Wilbur, Chairman, Committee for a Free Asia. i 
wh 
ad 
= to 
Committee ce (7 We. 
This textbook is a gift of the 
the American Committee for a Free # a au 
Asia to the school children. of 
the Republic of Korea. “we A 444 
The American people firmly believe | 
in human freedom and national i e aa? 
independence. Because of this "ee 4° 44 
sincere belief they have given the rat aay 
paper for the printing of this and 2 4 7% 
thousands of other school books 4% | 
to the Ministry of Education of the 4 | 
Republic of Korea so that the zt 
children of Korea may continue to 4 # q 
study in freedom. 
DR. GEORGE PAIK agus gat te | 
Inscription to appear in each textbook 
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Paik, 
Asia. 


Editor’s Desk 


NOTED IN THE MAIL: The New 
London Day (Conn.) has published a 
pamphlet. “Help for the Publicity Chair- 
man,” an invaluable guide to those who 
handle publicity for drives, clubs and 
organizations . . . Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia tells its stockholders, employees 
and customers the story of the discus- 
sion of the Pacific Coast Oil Industry 
Antitrust Suit in a 44-page booklet, 
“What's it all about?” . . . “About A 
Neighbor of Yours,” an excellent 20- 
page story of the Utah Copper Division 
(Kennecott Copper Corp.) describing 
the industry, the company and its his- 
tory, with projections for future oppor- 
tunities . . . National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, Roy E. 
Larsen, Chairman, calls attention to first 
corporate action of its kind, taken by 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
when company’s Board of Directors 
adopted a statement urging employees 
to take an active role as individual citi- 


zens in public school improvement in 
their communities . . . PR department 
of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford postage 
meter firm, makes its plant safety 
posters available to other manufacturers 
who want them, asks no credit line, 
provides them gratis . . . New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce has pub- 
lished “It’s All in the Mind” describing 
its state-wide speakers bureau program 
of cooperative action by businessmen 
and educators to bring facts of Ameri- 
can opportunity to college students . . . 
Delco Products Division, General Motors 
(Dayton, Ohio), tells employees about 
its recreation program in an attractive 
24-page booklet, “The Time Between” 

. . George Kirksey & Associates, Hous- 
ton PR firm, has prepared a three-min- 
ute brochure “about public relations, by 
a firm looking back over five years,” 
titled “The Virus. The Voice, and Jim 
Morrison”... 


PRSA Board meets 


(Continued from page 21) 

These are the Public Relations Program 
Committee, of which W. Howard Chase 
is chairman, the group concerned with 
developing an information program re- 
garding the Society and the profession; 
and the Committee for International 
Public Relations Affairs, which, with 
Maxwell E. Benson as chairman, is 
studying relationships of PRSA and 
American public relations practice with 
similar organizations and activities 
abroad. 

All members planning to attend the 
meeting and requiring room reserva- 
tions are urged to direct their requests 
to Westchester Country Club, Rye, New 
York (Attention: PRSA Board Meeting, 
Mr. Wright). The Club contains twin- 
bedded double rooms, and facilities in- 
clude indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools, two 18-hole golf courses, 16 ten- 
nis courts, and beach club facilities 10 
minutes away. It is reached by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
with half-hourly train service from 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
Taxi service runs from station to Club. 

ee 


f you like the Public Relations 


Journal in its present format, we believe 
you will like other work done by its 
printers, the CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. 

Craftsmen-printers working with the 


latest of modern equipment assure the 

| crisp, clean effect achieved here. New 
color presses offer choice of the com- 


plete spectrum in accurate register. 
| Service is intelligent. 


Possibly of equal interest to you in these hectic times, our 
EDITORIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION is staffed with men 
of proven public relations’ ability ready to supplement 
your own creative efforts in whatever degree you desire. 


CHARLES 
~ = 

PRESS 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, INC. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Chicago's 


Finest... 


For business 


For pleasure 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ‘6 


Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 
August 3, 1951 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock 
and $1.125 per share on the 
4.5% convertible preferred 


stock of the company, both 
payable on September 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 3, 


1951. A: 
Secretary 


TEXAS EASTERN 


Cusoralton 


Boston University names 
for PR School 


A cross-section of 14 of the nation’s 
leaders in public relations and related 
fields has been appointed by President 
Harold C. Case of Boston University, 
as a Board of Visitors for Boston Uni- 
versity’s school of public relations and 
communications. 

The new Board’s stated duty is: “To 
determine, in harmony with University 
policies, questions of school policy and 
administration as to objectives, curricu- 
lum, faculty, research and services.” 

Howard M. LeSourd® is dean of the 
school, and Virgil L. Rankin® is Director 
of the Division of Public Relations. The 
Board of Visitors is composed of: James 
A. Baubie, Public Relations, Chrysler 
Corporation; Harold Brayman,° Direc- 
tor, Public Relations Department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company; Erwin 
D. Canham, Editor, Christian Science 
Monitor; Harold E. Fellows, President, 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters; G. H. F reyermuth, ° 


Board of Visitors 


Manager, Public Relations Department, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Paul Garrett,* Vice-President in Charge 
of Public Relations, General Motors Cor- 
poration; Oscar Hammerstein, II, The- 
atrical Producer and Librettist; Dudley 
Harmon, Executive Vice-President, New 
England Council; John W. Hill,° Presi- 
dent, Hill & Knowlton, Inc.; David W. 
Howe, Publisher, Burlington Free Press 
(Vermont), Past President, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Michael J. McDermott, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State for Press 
Relations; Raymond W. Miller,° Public 
Relations Consultant, Washington, 
D. C.; Earl Newsom, Senior Partner, 
Earl Newsom and Company; Philip 
Pearl, Director of Public Relations, 
American Federation of Labor; Richard 
Rodgers, Theatrical Producer and Com- 
poser. 


*Indicates PRSA members 


1951 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
REGISTER 


A limited number of extra copies 
of this current reference work are 
available to members. $3.00 each 


Public Relations Society of America 
525 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ten Commandments for College Presidents* 


I. 


“Thou shalt not be afraid; neither of the 
alumni, nor of the Board, nor of anything 
that is in the Heavens above or the Earth 
beneath or the Waters under the earth— 
caring neither for a quiet life nor for public 
praise, but only for sound learning that will 
destroy the vicious ignorance and prejudice 
which today darken the minds of our people. 


I. 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image of the Chairman of the Board, nor 
of the Governor of the State, nor shalt thou 
bow the knee before legislative committees 
who would limit or destroy that freedom 
of the mind without which all other free- 
doms are brutalized. 


Ill. 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord in vain, for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain; but 
thou shalt include religion and morals in 
what is studied and in what is taught. 


IV. 


“Each semester shalt thou labor—thou, 
and thy faculty, and thy student body; thou 
shalt not make a carnival out of the works 
of the mind. 


“Thou shalt not covet a championship 
football team, nor the largest student body, 
nor the largest stadium, nor to have the 
largest number of unused books in your 
library. 


Vi. 


“Thou shalt not kill the intellectual curi- 
osity of either student or teacher by sub- 
stituting empty routines for the excitement 
of learning. 

VIL. 


“Thou shalt not commit ‘adultery,’ but 
to thine own institution and its distinctive 
function thou shalt be true. Thou shalt not 
tolerate degradation—neither of the faculty 
nor of the course of study. 


VIII. 


“Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor's 
quarterback nor the students that should be 
his, nor shalt thou take from any source, 
money to be squandered upon an incom- 
petent staff and wasted for the prestige of 
your institution. 


IX. 


“Thou shalt not forswear thyself—not 
with alumni, nor with donors, nor with the 
Board; but thou shalt perform thine oaths 
to lead the faculty in the pursuit of that 
truth which makes men free. 


X. 


“Thou shalt honor sound learning and 
attack shoddiness and pretension that thy 
name may be remembered in the company 
of learned men.” 


*Proposed by Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, former 
president of the University of Chicago, in 
the keynote address at the Eighth Annual 
Institute of Higher Education, July 24, 
1951, at Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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HE HOUSEMAN was sweeping up a few remaining grains 
Toe rice from the carpet of the elevator foyer. That 
could mean only one thing—a wedding party in the hotel. 

We hustled over to the assistant manager-on-duty, a 
never-failing source of information about such occasions. 

“Honeymooners in the house?” we inquired. 

“Well, not exactly,” replied the a.m. with a smile. “They 
WERE honeymooners a year ago. Today, they came back 
to celebrate their first wedding anniversary.” 

We checked the guest 
register and quickly recog- 
nized the couple—Mr. and 
Mrs. C. from Oklahoma. 
Their names brought back 
pleasant memories of their 
first visit... 


ww w 


They were obviously de- 
termined that no one 
should suspect they’d just 
been married. He was striv- 
ing hard to be the suave, 
worldly type, a trifle bored 
with it all; she tried to seem the travel-wise sophisticate 
(and succeeding not even a little bit, we thought at the 
time). It was a brave try until... 


He reached in his pocket for his handkerchief and drew 
with it a miniature Niagara of rice. As the little freshet 
tumbled to the floor at their feet, she flushed, he stam- 
mered, other guests smiled that special way people smile 
at the bride and groom, and one gentleman (perhaps re- 
calling a certain torment of his own) whistled a few bars 
of the Wedding March. 


September, 1951 


The assistant manager, bless him, sized up the situation 
in a glance and rushed into the breach; he selected a 
suite for our embarrassed young guests, called for the key 
and personally hurried them off to their rooms. And to add 
a touch to the occasion, he promptly sent up flowers and 
a bottle of wine with his compliments, 


During the week that followed, the C’s seemed to be 
about the happiest pair of young folks we ever saw; 
everyone in the hotel, including the staff, sort of “adopted” 
them. They were always up early for tennis, or golf, or 
horseback, then a plunge in the pool . . . a leisurely break- 
fast on the terrace . . . and so on through a lazy day. 
Each evening, we found them dancing in the Supper Club. 
They were truly a story- 
book couple, we thought 
at the time. 

“It’s been heaven,” she 
told us when they left. 
“We'll never forget our 
Shamrock honeymoon as 
long as we live.” 


“ww 


We hastened to renew 
acquaintance with the C’s, 
to congratulate them on 
their first anniversary, and to tell them how delighted we 
were that they’d come back to see us. 


“But, didn’t you know we’d come back?” she asked with 
a little surprise. “We've made reservations to come back 
every year on this day. This way, we can always keep at 
least this much of the magic of our honeymoon.” 


We don’t confess to being especially starry-eyed, but 
we felt that way as we related this conversation to the 
assistant manager. 


we asked him, “who threw the rice when 
they checked in just now?” 


“By the way,’ 


The a.m. gave us a sly look, reached in his pocket, pulled 
out his handkerchief and let a little trickle of rice fall 


to the floor. 
An Advertisement of The Shamrock, Houston 
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POSTINGS 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Active Membership 


James H. Cobb, Jr., Dir. of PR and Adv., 
Delta Air Lines, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: Maxwell E. Benson 
and Horace Renegar. 

John P. DeCamp, Dir. of PR, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sponsors: Hor- 
ace Renegar and William G. Werner. 

G. A. Duff, Mgr. of PR, Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Penn. Sponsors: William H. Col- 
lins and Guy Berghoff. 

C. Richard Evans, General Mgr., Radio 
Service Corp. of Utah, 10 South Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Sponsors: William S. 
Adamson and Nelson W. Aldrich. 

John P. Garvey, PR Director, Schenley Dis- 
tillers, Inc., 26 East Sixth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Edward P. VonderHaar and 
William G. Werner. 


Tres Goetting, Public Relations, Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc., 1370 Northwestern Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Sponsors: Don 
Short and Erle B. Savage, Jr. 


H. Lendall Haggard, Ass’t. Secretary, Home 
Builders Institute, Inc., 315 West Ninth St., 


Los Angeles, Cal. Sponsors: Herbert M. 
Baus and Ned Wiener. 


Donald H. Jensen, Donald Jensen and As- 
sociates, 79 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 
Sponsors: Frederick Bowes, Jr., and Wood- 
row Johnson. 


W. T. Kilduff, Sales Promotion Mgr., The 
H. & S. Pogue Co., Fourth at Race Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sponsors: E. Leo Koester 
and William G. Werner. 


Arthur C. Kochendorfer, Mgr., PR Dept., 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 218 Huron 
St., Toledo, Ohio. Sponsors: Paul W. Kieser 
and George L. Schlosser. 


Rodolfo Ledgard, Ass’t. Mgr. of All PR 
Activities, International Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., P. O. Box 1081, Lima, Peru. Sponsors: 
Guillermo Moscoso and G. H. Freyermuth. 


John F. Locke, Dir. of Community Rela- 
tions, Cincinnati Board of Education, 216 
East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sponsors: 
E. Leo Koester and William G. Werner. 


John R. McGeorge, Publicity and PR, 
Champion Spark Plug Co., 900 Upton Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. Sponsors: Lev Flournoy and 
Paul W. Kieser. 


Dale O’Brien, Partner, Howard G. Mayer 
and Dale O’Brien, 435 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Sponsors: Howard 
G. Mayer and George C. Reitinger. 


Francis C. Pray, Ass’t. to the President in 
Charge of PR, Hofstra College, 1000 Fulton 
Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. Sponsors: Milton 
Fairman and Horace Renegar. 


Joel L. Priest, Jr., Dir. of PR, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., 10 South Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Sponsors: Nelson W. Aldrich 
and Will W. Bowman. 


Novel product publicity wrinkle was used by Lever Brothers public relations depart- 
ment in showing their Spry Plant at Edgewater, New Jersey, to New York area food 


editors. 


Aboard the 75-foot launch editors enjoyed refreshments, buffet luncheon, and a trip 


on the Hudson after the plant visit. 


They went through the plant in small groups, guided by technical experts, observing 
the manufacturing processes of the company’s product—a vegetable shortening. 


On leaving ship at New York home port across the Hudson, each of the editors received 
a gift box of brownies prepared by the test kitchen staff plus a product publicity kit— 
and were dispatched back to their offices by cab. Whole venture consumed less than 


half a business day. 
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Charles A. Rawson, President, Charles 4. 
Rawson & Associates, 223 Peachtree Street. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: Stanley Baar and 
Avery McBee. 


Larry Rhodes, PR Director, Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce, 30 East Broad St, 
Columbus, Ohio. Sponsors: C. W. Weimer 
and Harold K. Schellenger. 


Robert E. Smith, Secretary to the Mayor. 
City of St. Louis, City Hall, Twelfth and 
Market Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Sponsors: Fred 
Hume, Jr., and Alfred Fleishman. 


Thomas W. Stephenson, Mgr., Community 
Relations Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Dela, 
Sponsors: Harold Brayman and R. E. Cur- 
tin, Jr. 


Paul Sullivan, Dir. of PR, Geneva Steel Co,, 
Subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., 146 South 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Sponsors: 
Nelson W. Aldrich and Will W. Bowman. 


Donn Henry Thomas, PR Director, Pacific 
Union Conference of Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists, P. O. Box 146, Glendale, Cal. Spon- 
sors: John E. Fields and Ned Wiener. 


William J. Veneman, Director of Adv. and 
PR, The Pierce Interests, 720 West Wash- 
ington Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. Sponsors: 
Ned Wiener and Herbert M. Baus. 


Charles H. Walter, Jr., Dir. of PR, Associ- 
ated Industries of Minneapolis, 504 Metro- 
politan Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Sponsors: 
Cyril W. Plattes and Erle B. Savage, Jr. 
Rice Yahner, Megr., Information Div., PR 
Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Dela. Sponsors: 
Harold Brayman and R. E. Curtin, Jr. 


Associate Membership 


Banks L. Miller, Jr., Dir. of PR, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp., 500 First 
American National Bank Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. Sponsors: Maxwell E. Benson and 


Ed Lipscomb. 


Edward J. Shea, Dir. of Public Information, 
American Red Cross, Nashville-Davidson 
County Chapter, 2312 West End Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. Sponsors: Maxwell E. Ben- 
son and O. B. Fanning. 


Lt. Col. Russell W. Tarvin, Public Infor- 
mation Officer, United States Air Force, 
Headquarters, Air Training Command, 
Scott Air Force Base, Ill. Sponsors: Dan J. 
Forrestal, Jr., and Robert A. Willier. 


Kenneth M. Wright, PR Director, North 
Dakota Game and Fish Dept., State Capi- 
tol, Bismarck, North Dakota. Sponsors: Wil- 
liam G. Werner and E. Leo Koester. 


Associate to Active 


Samuel L. Austin, Dir. of PR, Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, 110 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Oliver M. Gale, Associate Mgr., Div. of PR, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Troy Knowles, Public Relations, Swift & 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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public Relations Handbook 
to be issued 


The Public Relations Handbook, 
planned as a handy, elbow-reference 
compendium of information and avail- 
able sources, for use of public relations 
workers, will be distributed to PRSA 
members for the first time this year, in 
advance of the Annual Conference. 

A development of the Society's Publi- 
cations Board, who authored the idea, 
the first edition is being assembled by a 
staff consisting of Robert L. Bliss, Edi- 
tor; Laura E. Freed, Associate Editor; 
Albert Carriére and Richard A. Strick- 
land, Consulting Editors. 

The Handbook will give sources for 
facts and data on dozens of categories 
of subjects related to public relations 
practice, and succeeding issues each 
year will expand the reference service. 
For instance, the book will not list the 
current U. S. Congressmen (such names 
change) but will give the source where 
latest information may be obtained. The 


' same for a variety of subjects ranging 


from type faces to photographic release 
forms, television jargon to lists of col- 
leges giving PR courses. 

It is hoped that the Handbook will 
save your time—both in finding facts 
yourself—and in telling an associate 
where to go for the answer. 

It is also hoped that members will 
contribute material from their own 
“technique files” or “PR hellboxes” for 
consideration by the editors for annual 
editions. 

One copy of the Handbook will be 
given gratis to each member, and addi- 
tional copies will be sold individually or 
in quantity, for your staff distribution. 


LEAR, 1871 


Someone said, ‘Find a good thing and 
stick to it." And we've learned in design- 
ing and producing printed messages for 
business that conventional methods usu- 
ally get some results. 


But one day you take stock. Is the estab- 
lished pattern still the best? Are you still 
one of the leaders? 

If at such times you have wished for an 
expert to help you weigh the decisions 
—that’s us. 


We don’t specialize in slaughtering sacred 


COPY «+ DESIGN + ILLUSTRATION 


TYPOGRAPHY «+ 


cows—or in pampering them, We plan 
each printed piece to do the most good. 
The solution may be conservative or icon- 
oclastic; behind it there always is a reason. 
A reason we'll gladly put in writing if it 
will help you (as it does many of the PR 
and other people we work for) to appraise 
the idea and to sell it to your client. 


Appleton, Parsons & Co. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-0342 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 


The “OSCAR”” 


FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS FILMS 
“WITH THESE HANDS" 
CHALLENGE" 


FILMS PEOPLE SEE AND TALK ABOUT! 


We are specialists in the 
production of public relations films 


The prize-winnin g PFC touch is available to you 


in solving your film problems 


PRODUCTIONS 


Promotional Films Co., Inc. 
149 WEST 51st ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 7-3351-2 


“WITH THESE HANDS” Academy Award Nominee * Freedom Foundation Medal 


“THE CHALLENGE” 


First Prize Cleveland Film Festival 
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THE HOPPER 


Flexible statistics 


In the “Hopper” for June, Mr. H. E. 
McEvoy states that it is a “fact that at 
one time over 80% of the wealth was con- 
trolled by less than 10% of the people.” 
I wonder if we might not ask Mr. 
McEvoy for the source of his informa- 
tion. Several of my acquaintances and 
I with them—do not agree with the 
statement and we would like to know the 
time about which he speaks, whether 
: or not he is speaking of the world or of 
a particular country and whether or not 
he means 10% of the adult, wealth-pro- 
ducing population or just everyone, men, 
women and children. 

Statistics are such flexible things that 
the same set can often be made to give 
many different impressions. 


Frep R. JOLLY 


Assistant Director, Community Relations 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Peoria, Illinois 


PR tools 


In the June issue of the JouRNAL Mr. 
Pendray had an article about the tools 
one needs to practice public relations. 
The tools are semantics, social psychol- 
ogy, and social physics. Surely Mr. Pen- 
dray is kidding his elite audience? Or is 
that really the way the boys talk nowa- 
days? Down at Princeton I know they 
work out handsome big formulas with 
square roots and this over that times the 
other, the quantities being human de- 
sires, impulses, trends and such. But I 
he didn’t know it had hit New York, 
of Semantics is a little old now, isn’t it? 

; Were I hiring—pardon, retaining—pub- 
lic relations I would hesitate to consider 
any practitioner who spoke in such 
rather pre-Coolidge terms. Social psy- 
chology I guess one can hardly get away 
from. But social physics? Doesn’t mean 
social fission, does he? 

Mr. Pendray, I note with surprise, 
calls all these three pursuits “sciences.” 
He speaks of public relations as a sci- 
ence, too. This is dubious semantics. A 
science is an organized body of exact 
knowledge. There is nothing organized 
nor exact about anything to do with 
people. 

In our time there have been some 
really great public relations chaps, none 
of them really in the business. Al Smith 
was one for years. FDR was another. 
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Charlie Michelson was tops. I don’t 
think any of them could more than spell 
semantics and I’m sure they didn’t know 
about social physics. They just spit on 
their hands and went to work. Or ex- 
pectorated on their manual extremities 
and proceeded in the direction of la- 
borious effort. 

R. W. Rus 
Wilton, Connecticut 


Audio visuals 


In a recent issue of the JouRNAL I was 
most interested in the article on Audio 
Visuals. 

. .. Readers were asked to send addi- 
tional information on representative 
films which others might have an inter- 
est in. Here is that list. 


Does It Matter What You Think—A British 
film, presents propaganda and public 
opinion in an excellent manner. 

Telephone Courtesy—Excellent film on use 
of telephone. Obtainable from almost 
any telephone office. 

Experiment — A very brief and powerful 
message on the idea that you can 
change people more easily with ex- 
planations; and how difficult people 
are when they have been pushed too 
hard. General Motors, direct. 

Role Playing in Human Relations Training 
—A very interesting discussion and de- 
scription of how role-playing can be 
used to solve personnel and personal 
problems. Obtained from the National 
Education Assn. in Washington, D. C. 

Boss Didn’t Say Good Morning—An inter- 
esting and humorous short on courtesy 
and its effects. Obtained from Teacher 
Film Custodians. 

What’s Your Idea—Detailed account of the 
suggestion system as operating at Gen- 
eral Mills Inc., direct. P 

Under These Stars—Film telling the stor 
of Procter & Gamble. In color, direct 


Human Bridge—Voted the most outstand 
ing industrial film ever seen by my 
classes in public relations. Direct from 
Ford Motor Co. 

A, Grant 

Director of Public Relations 

Compton College 

Compton, California 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York I7, N, Y 
Rates: “Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-ling 
minimum; "Help Wanted" $1.00 per line 

5-line minimum. Payable in advance. | 


Positions Wanted 


YOUNG MAN SEEKS A START 
Coll. grad, p.r. major, 21 years old, draft 
exempt, desires to break into the field in any 
position. Limited to East Coast. Box M-8 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 
formerly with large PR office of trade as. 
sociation seeks community or employee Te- 
lations position. Broad background and 
experience. M.S. in PR, will travel, draft 
exempt. Write for resume. Box W-8. 


VERSATILE, CREATIVE PR MAN, 36, 
Skilled in educational PR. Newspaper, 
magazine, radio-TV writing experience. 
Contributor to PR Journal. Marine PR Off- 
cer 4 state area. Capable, responsible, 
energetic. Box S-8. 


ABLE, YOUNG EDITOR 
Wants to be top public relations executive 
by 1958. Can ie to PR organization 5 
yrs. heavy editing, writing, production ex- 
perience gained on radio-TV advertising 
and food trade publications. “From the 
other side of the desk” view will be of great 
value to future employer. Box F-8. 


Are you in need of a_ well-qualified 
ASSISTANT PR DIRECTOR? Ten years 
national PR experience (commercial and 
Government). Advertising background. Ac- 
customed working with news services, pub- 
lications, movies, TV, civic_and «4----"* 
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—Photo Courtesy Department of Defense 


You're an engineer Joe. You cussed to beat the devil when you found the retreat- 
ing enemy had blown the river bridge behind him. A lousy trick. 


Now it's your job to do something—and fast—to keep supplies moving to the 
"dogfaces" who forded the river up above. And you're just the guy who can do it... 
with the help of cotton. 


You drag out the pontons . . . hitch up the air hose and start pumping. . . the rub- 
berized cotton takes shape . . . now ygu've got it afloat. You start laying metal spans 
across the pontons, locking them together. Your bridge grows, » you may take a 
few dunkings yourself. In a few hours, its ready for traffic. Steel runways on top, cot- 
ton pontons underneath . . . cotton to keep ‘em rolling. 


Rubberized cotton pontons are indispensable in modern military action as are 
such other rugged cottons as cargo packs, gun covers, aircraft shelters, life rafts, 
tarpaulins, parachute shrouds and sand bags. In more than 11,000 ways, cotton 
daily serves our armed forces. 


These are facts we want the country's leading PR men to know about the country's 
leading fiber. 


— NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


EVERY U.S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY © 
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What’s New? 


LET’S TALK SHOP 
IN CHICAGO! 


THE NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EVENT OF THE YEAR 


¢ for all people interested in public reiations 
¥ will be held in Chicago 
¥ at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 


¥ NOVEMBER 18, 19, 20 and 21 


Plan now to take part in 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


Sponsored by the Public Relations Society of America 


You'll get ideas in Chicago! 


CONGER REYNOLDS, Chairman 
PRSA 1951 Annual Meeting Committee 
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